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Intropuctory.—Tie NorrHern BENGAL St’* TE RAILWAY— 
En Route. 


Previous to the opening of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, the usual route from Calcutta to Darjeeling was by 
rail to Sahibganj} (220 miles from Howrah), from thence 
by Steam Ferry across the Ganges to Caragola, (a tiresome, 
weary, uninter sting five hours, bad at any time, but in the 
months of zpril and May positively unbearable), thence 
by Uovernment or private Dak-gharry, stopping a short 
time for rest and refreshment at various stages at the Dak 
Bungalow en route, notably Purneah, then crossing over the 
river at Ding... Ghat to K'ssenganj, Titalia and Siligort 
at the foot of the Hills. 

‘The Government Dak was the best mode of travelliug, 
though this was bad enough, for if the horses were in toler- 
ably good condition, Bengali hacks, as well as Asiatic Jehus 
have a will of their own, and when crossed, assume the mos: 
impenetrable stupidity. When the Government Dak, however 
wag not available, the unfortunate traveller was obliged te 
take a private Dak-gharry, ger.rally drawn by the most awfu’ 
screws the wildest fancy could paint. T! - a century « 
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enkurance was crowded into a few days. Heat, dust, shaking, 
and jolting were common to both modes of locor otion ; at 
when to these were added the noise of the Buugali driver's 
persuasions, objurgations, generally accompanied by thuds 
ind pokes on the sorry animals’ backs, the discomfort of this 
method of travelling impressed itself forcibly upon the 
unfortunate person doomed to pub up with it. The climax 
of his discomforts culminated at the six-mite stoppages for 
changing tats, when the weary, much-cnduring wanderer 
generally lost temper, and added some wniparbamentary 
language tothe harsh voices of the Bengali attendants. The 
changing of ponics was supposed to be done in the twinkling 
vt an eye, but at the quickest this operation usually lasted 
ten minutes to a quarter of an hour, and then the effort to 
vet the animals to start was a caution; we have seen the 
combined efforts of six stalwart Bengalis, fail to effect this, 
even with ropes attached to the unfortunate animals’ fore- 
lees, unless the obstinate brutes chose of tl ur own accord 
to start. When patience was nearly cxhaus.ed and the 
almost naked and perspiring Jehu had workeu himself up to 
a pitch of frenzy, the beasts would suddenly make a bolt, 
as if all the wolves in Christendom were at their® eels, aud 
frequently knocking over the attendant flepds wno had been , 
assisting at the start, they would pursue a mad career for 
sevéral niles, before they could be brought up, and so on 
ad infinitum. 4 

Ii the unfortunate traveller sought a few moments’ rest, 
id reclining at full length in the gharry, tricd in oblivion 
' forget his woes, be would be sure to be awakened 
ery five minutes or so, by the mfernal too-teoing of a 
acked trumpet or horn, bléwn to *keep the road clear, 
‘kenies, tofffa and such hbke cumbrous vehicles bging 
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»pposed to go on one side when the Daks passed, which he w- 

~they rarely did in time, collisions, and locking of wheels 

requently ovsvrring. 

Happily this is all now passed, and the traveller can sit, 
or recline at his case, smoke his cheroot, read his book, o1 
otherwise amuse himself, in the comtortable carriages 
attached to the hne of the Eastern Bengal, and Northern 
Bengal State Railway, and proceed in comfort to Jalpaigurt. 

If the traveller leaves Sealdah station hy the mgbt mail 
train, be will arrive the following morning at day-break at 
Damookdeah on this side of the Ganges, which Is crossed 
by a steam-ferry to Sara. The distance from Sara to dalpat- 


guri, 172 


miles, is accomphshed in about 18 hours, not 
very rapid travelling, but an agreeable change from the 
Dak-enarry. At present the hour of arrival at Jalpaiguri 


w73o7 P.M, 


STATIONS et route. 


(Sealdah to Damoohdeah by Eastern Bengal Railway, 
Diwmookdeah to Sara by Steamer). 
Miles, Sara. 
S Gopalpur, 
2 Malanchi 
232 Nattore. 
820 Madhanagar. 
3o7¢ Atria 
463 Raminagar, 
533 Chaitangram. 
GO Halullia. 


41; Jaipur 
7740 Lanebbu. 
84) Hillee. 
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§2$ Birampur. 
993 Phulbari. 
110% Parbatipur. 

119% Saidpur. 
127% Darwani. 
432} Nilpbaman. 
142% Domer. 
152} Chailahati. 
1582 Haldibari. 
166 Madargan}. 
172 = Jalpaiguri. 

From thence the traveller will proceed by Dak, (until the 
Railway is quite completed) arriving at Silligori early in ‘the 
morning ; when, after a bath and some refreshment, he can 
proceed onwards to his destination. 

The scenery along the line of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway is somewhat monotonous, the country being low 
and swampy, reminds the traveller forcibly of the flat Essex 
Coast. Flocks of teal, wild fowl apd ducks abound, and 
ever and anon glimpses are obtaindéd of neat villages, sar- 
rounded by groves of the graceful bamboo, which always 
forms so charming a picture in ati Oriental landseapé. Sheep, 
goats, oxen, and buffaloes abound’: but, like Sueir masters, 
they. don’t trouble themselves much at the innovation, 
simply turning round to stare. As the construction of this 
Railway has been attended with many difficultids, a short 
eaccount of the undertaking from its commencement may 
‘nrove interesting. 

The first trial surveys were made by Lieut. Bisset, pn. §., in 
1§70, from Rampur Beauleah to Titalia, and between Kush- 
gia, Rangpur, anh Bagwa. In Decembtr 1871, fresh Survey 
parties were organized under Colonel Drummond, 8. E., and 
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trial lines were run from Sadamara on the Oorasdgar r ver 
teévSilligori, and from Dhapari on the Ganges to Rangpur 
and Silligori: «Three months later, Major Lindsay, RB. &., 
took over the charge vf these surveys, 

A Special Commissioner was also sent to report on the 
best trade route between the Ganges and the hills, and he 
recommended a line near the left bank uf the Attrai river. 

Sir George Campbell, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
suggested the line that has just been constructed, and the 
survey of which was completed in 1873. It is, however, to 
the occurrence of a great natural calamity that the prompt 
commencement of the work was due. At the close of 1873, 
a famine being apprehended in Northern Bengal, immediate 
orders were received for the construction of the ive. 
Enginéérs and subordinates were hurried up from all parts 
of India, and the earthwork was commenced somewhere 
about February 1874. Strict orders were given that no 
labour should ‘ve imported, the work being reserved for local 
labourers. The constyction of the line really began during 
thé Season 1854-75 ; but’ sanction to the commencement of 
bridging was not received until the Season 1875-76, and it 
was completed early in the Season 1877-78, ¢. e., in less 
than three working seasons. 

The first 52 miles north of the Ganges were constructed 
by Messrs. Burn & Co., Contractors, under great difficulties, 
no local labour being ‘available, the work was exceptionally 
heavy, the working seasons being only four mouths, and the’ 
climate most unhealthy. : 

In the 52 miles constructed by Burn and Co. there aid 
101 million cubie feet of embankment, and 18 million cubip 
feet of brickwork. " 


The bridging gives 140 lincal feet of waterway per mile in 
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thil length. The total length of the line, including the 
Rangpur branch, is 210 miles. In this is included the sect. on 
on the nght bank of the Ganges and joining the Eastern 
Bengal Railway at Porada. The construction of this length, 
which contains 20 million cubic feet of earthwork, was 
ordered in April 1876. 

The Engineers who have been on the line from its com- 
mencement, and to whom great credit is dne for the way 
jn which it has been carried ont, are Messrs. Carter, Vigors, 
Reynolds, Hawkes and Anderson. 

The special difficulties that have been encountered are, the 
shortness of the-working seasor, which is really only foyir 
eaonths long, the extreme unhealthiness of the line, and the 
scatsity of local labour, skilled and unskilled. ; 

The whole of the permanent way, material and plant, had 
to be brought from Kushtia and Raéjmahal by water, to « 
point 60 miles north of the Ganges, water communication to 
which is only open from July to October. From this point 
(Halullia) the whole of the line was lgjd telescopically. 

The whole of the bridging fron Hahdhatto Jalpaignri, 
112 miles, with the exeeption of two small bridges, was 
completed in one working season. The stations and goods 
sheds are still incomplete, although sufficient for working 
purposes during the dry seasons, The policy of the Engineer- 
in-chict has been to put all the funds at his disposal into the 
line and establish through communication as soon 4s possible, 
‘and if is significant of the cnergy with which the work has 

: rg carried out, that the Hngineer-in-chief had to ask 
for and obtained more funds than the original allotment 
each financial year. The cost of the Railway is, or will he, 

4wben finally completed, abou £7,400 per mile. For ‘the 

' frst 60 miles of its course, the line runs athwart the great 
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basin of the Ganges, and presents an extraordinary lengt}, of 
lo1wy embankments. The foundations of the bridges, accord- 
ing to the mos. ,authentic reports, are laid with admirable 
engineering skill, so as 10 ensure absolute stability, notwith- 
standing the “loose sandy, or shifting nature of the soil; 
some of the bridges gave immense trouble, more particularly 
that. over the stream Barlue. The bridge over the Attrai 
was very speedily completed. It was begun on October Ist, 
and finished the 2nd of January following. It is an iron 
girder bridge constructed on masonry pillars with 18 spans 
of 150 fect each, it is thus 1950 feet long. The longest bridge 
isthat over the Burrul, which has 15 spans of 164 feet each, 
the Attrai bridge is the second longest on the line. 

As to the advantages resulting from the constructic pf 
this line, they are patent to all, Lut we cannot do better, as 
shewing its usefulness, than to make an extract from the 
Honorable Ashley Hden’s speech An opening the line, on the 
isth January, ‘1878. 

In proposing the foast “The Engineer-in-chiel”, Major 
Lifdsay, r. &.,"and the SHiff of the Northern Ben gal Railway, 
after a few preliminary observations, His Honor goes on to 
SAY i—~ 

“Gentlemen. Y scems to me difficult to imagine any satis- 
faction greater than that of an Engineer, situated as the 
Engineers .of this line are to-day. Keeling as they must, 
that they ¢have satisfactorily completed a work, such as the 
Northern Bengal Railway, which brings to outlying districts, 
hitherto cut off from markets, intereourse with the move 
civilized parts of the country, and easy access to the centrus 
of trade and civilization. I belicve that this line will confer 
the greatest bencfits upon the people of Rungpore, Dinajporey 
and Cooch Behar. It passes through one of the richest 
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trac's of a rich province, and will enable the agricultural 
classes to reap the benefits of the high prices of the ports ‘of 
shipment, from which they have hitherto bee excluded for 
a great portion of the year. 

“Tt brings at the same time the wearied and exhausted 
citizen of Calcutta, within a short journey of what I have 
no hesitation in saying is the finest scenery and almost the 
purest airin the world. It brings the rapiuly develoning 
toa interests of Darjecling and the Dooars into direct com- 
munication with the ports of export, and its Rungpore 
branch, extended as I hope it will be to the river Teesta, will 
convey the labourors so essential to Assam in one day toa 
00d road, over which they can march in three days to the 
vallfy of Assam. I hope to have a road shortly constructec 
from *Dhubr to Rungpore which will, if the planters of Assam 
insist upon the Company running quick despatch steamers 
up and down the valley, place them within easy distance of 
Calcutta ; I even hope “that the time may come when the 
wildest aa of my sanguine triende Mr. Edgar, may be 
fulfilled, and that we may see this line carrying the cotton 
goods, metals and salt of Europe, and the indigo, tobacco 
and tea of India to be exchanged with the gold dust and 
wool of Thibet, and the silks of China. I svee hope that 
his dreams of social intercourse with Lhassa, may be so fully 
realized that we may have, some day, the honor ef carrying 
the Grand Lama to exchange religious views with the Bishop 
of Calcutta, but that will not be in our time possibly. But 

“the results which we may expect in our time, and which we 
kfiow will be fulfilled, will be such as to justify the pride, 
which I hope the. enginecring staff of this line feel in con- 
fection with their work. 

“The whole of the Rajshahi Division will be affected dy 
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the facilities of locomotion afforded by the new Railway. Ihe 
chief articles of export from this district are rice, silk, indigo, 
jute, ol, seeds. tobacco, hides, sugar, timber, tea and ganja ; 
some of these articles, such as tobacco from Rungpore, and 
sugar from Pogra, being imported into other districts of the 
Division. 

“The construction of this line will raise materially the 
social condition of Northern Behar, greatly conduce to the 
development of European industries in the Eastern Himalayar, 
and generally reduce the chances of any severe famine. When 
the line is opened to Adulpore at the foot of the hills, (the 
proposed terminal station), the public generally, and tea 
pianters more especially, will have great reason to congratu ,_ 
late themselves, and to be grateful to those who origuslly 
advoc.sed and subsequently carried out this spirited project.” 





CHAPTER II. 


S eeaeaemtaieiatatael 


Tre Ascsnt To DARJEELING. 


We will now suppose the traveller, who will have ordered 
his Dak to be laid beforehand, to have arrived at Julpaiguri. 
He would find if wise to proceed onwards in the cool of the 
evening and night, as he can sleep at ease in his palkee, as 
far as Silligori, (28 miles) @. e., until the completion of the 
Railway line thereto. He will arrive there, possibly, early 
in the morning, and will find it better, after stopping for a 
bath and refreshment, to proceed on his way as soon as th» 
sunisup. (Dak palkis, ponies, or Tonghas* will have to be 
again ordered from here beforehand.) : 

Silligori, which stands on the verge of the Terai, is within’ 


Tonghas go round the New Cart Road. Sec Appendix. 
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tweive miles of the base of the mountains,* the glimpses of 
whose outer ranges are very picturesque. ; 
From this point, the botanical and geological features of 
the country change entirely. The road crosses the river 
Mahanadi by a wooden bridge, the stream is shullow but very 
clear, so transparent in fact, that the round pebbles which 
form its bed can be easily counted. The road is not good at 
first, but improves as it winds onwards.t ‘Fhe belt of the 
Verai is sixteen miles across, but so elearcd is the country 
now, so interspersed with tea gardens, with their neat white 
bungalows und out-houses, giving anination to the scene, 
that it is difficult to realize one can be in that malarious 
¥egion, which has been the great bugbear of travellers for 
wey yours. We tirmly believe that, with common precau- 
tion, one may pass through it now, at any seasofi, with 
impunity, and medical men with whoin we have talked are 
of the same opnnon. It ina good thing to take a dose of 
quinine before ‘starting, and,also a little weak brandy and 
water, which no traveller should be without. We have no 
doubt, however, from the many inst&nces we have seen, that a 
constant residence among the Tea plantations in the Terai and 
further upwards, is attended with decidedly bad results to the 
health. Notwithstanding that the clearings are so extensive, 
we were informed that very few planters could stay long 
with impunity in this mualarious belt. Its unhcalthiness 
is caused, we believe, by the pent-up« waters of* the many 
'streans—the drainage of the mountains aud rivors-—percolatiug 
e gravel beds and passing through a sub-stratum of thick 
vegutable mould. A vaporous steam thus arises, which is 
prevented ascending by the heavy humid atmosphere above, 


The rise begins at Kellabari. 
¢ The maximum gradicnt is 1 in 2d. 
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this vapour hangs from six to eight feet above the grovnd, 
a tuin bluish smoke with a peculiar dank, disgusting odour, 
and one which, yhen it once penetrates the nostrils, is never 
forgotten, and often causes involuntary nausea. Fortunately 
however for the traveller, when the sun shines it quickly dis- 
perses. The Mechis, the Terai aboriginals, live in it with 
perfect impunity. They arc a mild, inoffensive, and industri- 
ous set, who live by annually burning the jungle ands culti- 
vating the cleared spots. As one advances, the character of the 
foliage changes, the thick jungly undergrowth giving place 
to forest trees of various descriptions. 

,Twelve miles from Siligoit, and about four from Punka- 
bari, the road begins to wind and the ascent beco neg 
steeper, and again a marked difference in the character ot tke 
soil and vegetation can be observed. Mica slate and clay 
slate, jut out, sharp, pointed rocks. Mighty forest trees 
are seen, whose trunks are almast Iidden by thex bright 
yellow and purple flowers of the beautiful and prolitic 
orchids, the delicious egented wax-hke flowers of the magno- 
lia, and the graceful drooping Iycopadia. Bamboos here 
grow of a inuch larger size than inthe plains. Mountain 
streams come rushing, roaring down the sides of the steep 
cliffs, disapyearmg bencath strong bridges into the .fathom- 
les¢ depths below. Ever und anon the wearied traveller is 
solaced by cool puffs of air from the mountain region, sus- 
taining and vivifying him and giving hopes of pleasures to 
come. Advancing and ever ascending, the pathway narrows 
considerably ; af some places it is even dangerously narros, 
but dbe sing-song coolies, with their peculiar trot, and wf de 
pottrine, never falter, treading like goats or cats on the Vvory 
verte of the path ; in verity, we believe, sometimes holding on 
by, their eyelids, one foot treading the air, the other firmly 
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sugported by the pathway. A nervous person would do well 
to keep his eyes firmly fixed on his book, and look neither 
to the right nor left, like the good saint Anglony. 

Arrived at the dik bungalow at Punkabari, 1,600 feet above 
the sea and 1,300 above the plains, a rest is very desirable, but 
still it ig wiser to push onsoas to reach Kursiong before night- 
fall. Kursiong will probably bereachedby 6 p.m. thatis,if you 
leave Siligori by 8.30 a. m., but much depends on your coolie 
bearers; ours were wild, swarthy, gipsy, uncouth-looking, 
beings, bub we found them eminently docile and willing, a 
trifle in the way of buckshish going a long way. Ponies 
accomplish this distance in a.much shorter time than the 
Palki dak. 

Tinkabari is charmingly situated, and the view from th> 
verandah of the dik bungalow is simply superb; the hills 
covered with vegetation rising steeply around, below, the 
descending | peaks merging into the plains, while the rivers, 
like silver streaks, glisten in the sun as théy meander through 
the billowy, occan-like plains, until they are lost in the hori- 
zon of low clouds. 

The traveller will have plenty to interest him as he pro- 
ceeds towards Kursiong. There pass him gangs of Bhootea 
men, women, and children, on their way to gr from the tea 
plantations; wild, dirty, uncombed, sturdy ‘independent-look- 
ing beings, with a decided Mongolian cast of countenance ; also, 
dirty unctuous-looking Llama priests; slim, genteel, smiling, 
‘nimble Nepaulese, &., &c., armed with the universal 

ckykeri, or short knife, stuck in their girdles, with which they 
do the most wonderful things, and which is at one and, the 
same time, a penknife, a carver, an axe, a tooth-pick, a 
Katchet, a spoon, knife and fork, all in one; as well as, & 
weapon of defence should occasion require. 
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Kursiong reached, the weary passenger will have time to 
breathe, and should it be moonlight or daytime when he arrives, 
he will find muck. to charm his sense of the beautiful ; for from 
this height (4.600 feet), extensive views of the plains are to 
be had, as well as of the valley of the Balasun river. The 
Teesta and the Mahanudee rivers can also be seen, winding 
in long glittering threads through Rungpore and Dinagepore. 
Upon a spur of ‘the mountains which rise above is the settle. 
ment of Hope Town, a small but increasing colony, with the 
most picturesque aspect. There are many pleasant houses or 
bungalows, belonging to the tea planters round about this 
stiftion, the verandahs ranniig round them made cheerful 
and pleasant by large pot» and tubs of English as wel] as 
Kidian Jlowers, bright scarlet, or delicate pink and purple 
geraniums, calecolarias, pinks, roses of the most charming 
varicties, sweet mignonette, verbenas, sweet pinks, white 
and pink daicies, dahlias of the nwst brilliant colotirs and 
every varicty of size, with a back-ground of lovely creepers 
and magnilicent orchia’, . The air is even heavy with their 
delicious seent. There is a neat Church in this station, 
the Darjeeling Chaplain visiting it every other Sunday or so. 
We believe a Clergyman from hoine is now on his way to 
minister to toe wants of this large outlying district, now so 
largely peopled by tea planters and their assistants. There 
is a good bazar and a Telegraph Station. The head quarters 
of the N. B. 8. BR are also to be established here. 

After a night’s rest, the traveller will be ready to proceed 
to Darjeeling, and if it is a fine morning, we would advise bia 
to be*up with the lark, and take a long look at the grand 
views that mect his eye on every side. Dorjecling is abou§ 
twenty miles distant; if he is riding he will find it necessary 
to 8rder a change of ponies before-hand to meet him 

. 
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at Sonadah, rather more than half way,—by palki dak or 
Tongha he can proceed the whole distance. ‘The road is wide 
and broad, skirting the flank of the mountams; it is really a 
splendid piece of engineering, the massive bridges over the 
gorges shewing the damage the roaring torrents from the 
heights above, in the rainy season, are capable of effecting, for 
ut that time landslips are frequent, bridges are washed away, 
and even buts disappear; but so efficient, sd’ excellent is the 
management of these roads, that no sooner is the word 
passed upwards, than gangs of coolies are hard at work, and 
traffic is but for a short time interrupted. 

The traveller wil be chanwned at every step he takes, nnd 
‘will linger lovingly over the beauties that mect his eye. The 
rodd-side is rich in every species of flowering plants, Coa- 
volvuli and Bignonias, among which the lovely Pothos are 
pre-eminent by their sinuous grace and brilliant colour. 
Ferns ‘of every size and’ ‘tint of green excited surprise and 
admiration, which are enhaneed when one comes upon the fern 
trees with their bare stems and grareftilly falling leaves jut- 
ting from the top. Oaks of a magniticent size now predomi- 
nate, and a bramble, not unlike. an English raspberry bush, 
is to be found, bearing a yellow fruit in shape resembling 
the English raspberry, but though we heal thes fruif, much 
vaunted as being superior to the home species, we thought 
that it would take a deal of imagination, like Diekens’ Mar- 
chioness over the orange pecl, to fancy it like the English 
variety. Great care is needed in approaching the grass, 
@ undergrowth, for leeches abound in these mountainous 
regions, and are of a most insinuating and blood-thirsty 
dvscription; inea few minutes they find out the unwary 
one, and in the most unaccountable manner get into* his 
boots, through his gaiters aud stockings, up his armé, in 
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his trousers, waist band, and evon into his hair, the smaller 
variety collecting in clusters, the larger ones enjoying them- 
selves singly, in he most ferocious manner. A little white 
poodle dog we had with us wher journeying this route, ran 
away in the joy of his heart at being Jet out of the palki, 
for five minutes or so, and returned a piteous object; be 
was covered with blood, these pests had got into his ears, 
between bis toc’, into his fleecy back, even up his nostrils ; 
we were a long time ridding hin of the obnoxious eréatures, 
and when we had done so, poor doggie wus a pitiable sight ; 
we had to dip him in one of the mountain streams to make 
hire at all presentable, and am unhappy object was he for 
many days afterwards; if great care is not taken that the - 
wounds, are not seratched or poisoned, they make pad 
sores, both on man and beast. A well known resident of 
Darjecling, who had been down to the Volunteer Shooting 
Range, returged with over a hundzed of these unpleasant 
companions attached to his person. 

The road, ever ascending, is still as exeellent as ever, the 
vradient. gentle, and the view on either side simply stu- 
pendous. On one side, the dark fathoniless abysses of the 
mountain gorges, so deep down that the eye cannot trace 
them, on the othoe the high jagged rocks stretching upwards 
almost to the skies, covered with vegetation ; tumbling 
waterfalls at every mile or so breaking the monotony in most 
picturesque contusion. 

The road now becomes crowded with hackeries, buffaloes, 
bullocks, men, women, children, dogs, goats, and fowls, ant 
occasionally an impatient planter, on anything but a quiet 
steed, scattering all before bin. a , 

The oxen and buffaloes hete are gifted by nature with 
somewhat warmer clothing than in the plains. The ox is a 
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hatidsome sturdy fellow, with a thick dark chestnut coat, 
short thick legs, and certainly, as unlike as possible to the 
animal that Mark Twain speaks of, whose pvants were so many 
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and sharp, that he used them as pegs whereon to hang his hat, 
dnd sundries. It happens occasionally that a buffalo will 
make a desperate charge at some unfortunate traveller, then, 
@ sauve qui peut, there is nothing for it but to dash onward 


Po 


> 


bree 


when the road is clear, or to form a barrier ot hackerigs, &c., 
and by shouting to turn the beast up the mountain sides. 

As the traveller approaches Darjeeling, it often happens 
he is enveloped ina dense fog, and whether in palki, or on 
a pony, be feels cousiderabry nervous. Fortunately Loth 


~e coolies and ponies are surcfooted, and it is rarely that any 
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accident happens. 24 
The road now winds round the spurs, and in and out of 
the gorges that descend from the side of Sinchul, 8,600 feet 
above ‘the levgl of the sta. At this place the original con- 
valeseent depot was first established, but it was afterwards 
abandoned as being too much caposeds and the barracks, now 
used for the convalescent depot, were erected at Jellapahar. 
After leaving the old Sinchul barracks, the road takes a dip 
downwards to what is called the Saddle (a favourite walk 
o with Darjcelingites), then rises again due north (chis is Jellapa- 
— har) then dips once more, and turns, without rising, due North- 
—~ West. In the bay formed by Jellapahar and tha ridge that 

runs to the North-West, lies the Station of Darjecling. 

> On entering the station, after leaving the convalescent 
epét, the charming villas, and bungalows, nestled in the 
most picturesque situations, surrounded by their prett) gar- 
gens and well Jasd out grounds, give a most pleasing foretaste 
of the pleasures in store. Advancing along the broad Mall, 
past the band-stand, the sense of agrecable surprise is enhaficed. 
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One feels that “ Ye Englishe” know how to make themse?ves 
eomfortable, even in the Hills, and the more one sees of the 
station, the morealoes this view become confirmed. 

Darjecling, originally spelt, Dorjeeling, signifies we believe 
the “Holy Spdt,” translated also the “Sunny Spot.” We 
should ineline to the former translation for two reasons, first, 
because the remains of a Llama Monastery are still observable 
on the knoll above the Church, and second (unless the name 
was given ironically), that Darjeeling is certainly’ not a 
“Sunny Spot,” the cimate having a decided misty tendency. 
MF course the first thing that strtkes one, if it be a fine day, 
ou sntering the station, is the rand snowy range, and what 
words can describe its solitary, majestic grandeur! The> 
remembrance of the Alpine regions of Switzerland sinks inte 
nothinghess at the sight of a monntain 25,000 fect high, 
that is 21,000 feet above the level on which the observer 
stands, and ypon which eleven thousand feet of perpetual 
snow are resting. ‘The snow line can be traced from East to 
West, and almost as Aar as the eye can reach, the “ cloud 
capp'd towers, the vorteous palaces,” ealm, cold, stately and 
grand, compose a svene for ever incffaceable from the 
memory ; no pen can depicture its awful solemnity. Tower- 
ing above tha many huge masses is Kinchinjunga (45 imuiles 
distaist) and beneath, a sliding scale of picturesque peaks 
and wooded -hills. When tinged by the rays of the setting 
or rising sun, every colour in the prism, always preserving 
its harmony, can be traced: masses of brilliant, light, dark 
blue and violet contrasting with the nore sombre green tints 
of the valleys, 

More than twelve peaks can be counted wich rise abovg, 
90.Q00 ft. and there are none Below 15,000 ft. 

The nearest peak with perpetual snow is Nursing; 36 miles 
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distant, and the most remote, Donkia, 73 miles distant. We 
have been speaking of the view as seen from the Cutcherry 
hill and along the Auckland road, but it is ¢}on grander from 
the heights of Sinchul. An early morning ride there, (when 
one can cateh a fine morning) to see the sun rise, will afford 
the most intense delight to the spectator. 

From this summit, Chumulari (28,929 ft. high) is seen to 
the north-east, 84 miles distant, soaring over the Chola range, out 
of which it appears to rise, though quite 40 miles distant. 
To the north-west another beautiful group arises above Singa- 
Jelah, which forms the boundary between us and Nepal. 
The aspect of the landscape changes here every moment, the 

-etlouds, rolling in flecey masses, now sinking, now rising, 
assume often the most deceptive shapes that one can imagive, 
like vast rivers, oceans and billowy plains spread out. Sud- 
denly the clouds roll down, and again in front is the impene- 
trable ‘grandeur of the snowy range. 


CHAPTER III¢ 


a tr 


Tre District of DansEELING—TREATY WITH TuoE RAJA OF 
StkKtm—sSoin, Propuctions, &c. 


Tre Darjeeling District is situated to the north of ozillahs 
Purneah and Ryngpore, and is divided into two portions—the 
northern, consisting of a suecession of hill and valley avith 
an average ‘of from 4,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea level ; 
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and the southern (or Morung) of the skirts of the first range 
of the Himalaya, and the plains lying between that and zillah 
Rungpore. On-the north, the rivers Rumam, Great Runjeet, 
and Teesta divide this district from Sikkim, on the east the 
rivers De-chee’and Ne-chee separate it from Bhootan, ou 
the west the river Mechi and a lofty-chain of hills divide 
it from Nepal. From the source of the Mechi northward, 
the ridge’ of the Tonglo and Phulloot mountains carries the 
western boundary north to the river Rumam; to the: south 
the district 1s contiguous with the zillahs Rungpore and 
Purneah. 1n the report of the Superintendent Dr. Campbell, 
of the 23rd May 1851, it is stated that the ‘southern tract, 
called the Morung, formerly belonged to Sikkin, it was ceded 
tothe British Government by treaty with Nepal in .1816. 
and at the same time granted to the Sikkim Rajah, its total 
area 18 4,000 square miles. The upper portion of the Mo- 
rung lying immediately at the base of the mountains,is covered 
with forest and jungle, but much of it is suited for the growth 
of cotion as well as of tea. It has a very fertile soil, and is 
inhabited by two tribes, the Mechis and the Dhimals. These 
tribes do not suffer from the unhealthy character of the Terai, 
but get ill kt once on leaving it for the open plains, or the 
mountains. ‘They are much diminished now, having become 
absorbed in a great measure with the other coolies employed 
in- the tea industry, many also having left the district to 
settle in Jalpaiguri arid other places, The original history 
of the occupation of the tract of land called British Sikkim 
is this: At the close of the war with Nepal in 1817, it wag 
ceded ,by that government to the British, the original object 
being to hedge in Nepal by an ally and prevent her extending 
her boundary towards the East. The following is a copy 
of the treaty executed at Titslia in February 1817. . 
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COPY OF TREATY. 


“ Treaty, covenant or agreement, entered 9p by Capt. Barre 
Latter, agent on the part of H. E. the Right Honorable the 
Earl of Moira, K. G., Governor-General, &&, &e., and by 
Nazir Chama Jiragen, and Macha Jimbah, and Llama Duchim 
Longdoo, Deputies on the part of the Rajah of Sikkimputtee, 
being severally authorized and duly appointed for the above 
purposes. 

Art. 1st.—The Honorable East India Company cedes, 
transfers, and makes over in full sovereignty to the Sikkim- 
puttee Rajah his heirs or successors, all the hilly or mountgin- 
ous country situated to the eastward of the Mechi river, and 
to the westward of the Teesta river, formerly possessed ard 
occupied by the Rajah of Nepal, ceded to the Tonorable Kast 
India Company by the treaty of peace signed at Segouli. 

Art. 2.—The Sikkimputtce Rajah engages for himself and 
his successors to abstain from any acts of aggression or 
hostility against the Goorkhas or any, other state. 

Art. 3.—That he will refer to the arbitration of the Bnitish 
Government any disputes or questions that may arise be- 
tween his subjects and those of Nepal, or any other neigh. 
bouring state, and abide by the decision of the British Go- 
vernment. 

Art, 4.—He engages for himself and successors, to join the 
British troops with dhe whole of his military force when 
employed within the Hills, and in genoral to afford the 
British troops every aid and facility in his power. 

Art. 5.—That he will not pernnt any British subjegt, nor 
the subject of any European or American State, to reside 

“within his dominions without dhe permission of the English 
Government. 
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Art. 6.—That he will immediately seize and deliver up 
any dacoits, or notorious offenders, that may take refuge 
within his territpries. . 

Art. 7.—That he will not afford protection to any defaul- 
ters of revenlie or other delinquents, when demanded by the 
British Government through their accredited agents. 

Art. 8.—That he will afford protection to merchants and 
traders from the Company’s provinces ; and he engages that 
no duties shall be levied on the transit of merchandizg, beyond 
the established custom at the several golahs or marts. 

Art. 9—The Hon’ble East India Company guarantees to 
the Sikkimputtee Rajah, and his successors, the full and peace- 
able possession of the tract of hilly country specified in the 
first article of the present agreement. 3 

Art: 10.—This treaty shall be ratified and exchanged by 
the Sikkimputtee Rajah within one month from the present 
date, and the counterpart, when confirmed by H. E. the Right 
Honorable the Governor-General, shall be transmitted to 
the Rajah. 

‘Done at Titalya this “Oth day of February, 1817, answer- 
ing to the 9th of Phagon, 1873 Sumbut, and to the 30th of 
Maugh, 179902 Revi] erg.” 


About the month of February, 1828, Mr. J. W. Grant, 
v. 8. then. resident at Malda, and Capt. Lloyd, employed in 
settling the boundary between Nepal and Sikkim, made an 
excursion as far as Choutong (a few miles west of Darjeeling) 
and were struck with the idea of what a suitable place the 
latter would be for a Sanitarium. These gentlemen brought 
the matter to the notice of, the Governor-General Lord 
William Bentinck. Major Herbert, Deputy Surveyor-Gener4l, 
was then directed to survey the Sikkim Hills, which he did 
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with a party, in 1830, he concluded his survey during the 
season, and submitted his reports to Government. 

These reports were forwarded to the Directors of the East 
India Company who directed that the Indian Government 
should found, if possible, a sanitarium at Darjeeling for 
the benefit of the troops and also as a permanent Canton- 
ment. Some time was lost in the necessary arrangements, 
but in 1835, the tract of land including Darjeeling and the 
Western and North-Western slopes from Sinchul and the ~ 
approaches to the plains, was ceded by treaty with the 
Rajah of Sikkim, the British Government granting him a 
conipensation of Rs. 3,000 a year. The following 1s the 
deed of grant, which conveyed this valuable tract of land 
into the hands of the British for a mere nominal compensa 
tion. “ The Governor-Genera] having expressed a desire for 
the possession of the hill of Darjeeling, on account of its 
cool climate for the purpose of enabling the seryants of his 
Government suffering from sickness to avail themselves of 
its advantages.” c 

“T, the Sikkimputtee Rajah out of friendship to the said 
Governor-General hereby present Darjeeling, to the East 
India Company, that is all the land south of the Great 
Runjit river east of the Balasun, Kahail avd Little Ruuiit- 
rivers, and west of the Rungno and Mahanuddee rivers. ‘ 

“Seal of the Rajah affixed to the document. -, 

“ Dated 99th Maugh, Sumbut 1801, (answering to our 
A. D., 1835).” 


0 

The station was inaugurated by Captain Lloyd (in charge 
of N. E. frontier) and Dr. Chapman, going up to Darjeeling 
afid living there, exploring, PHeme: clearing, &e. In 1839 
Captain Lloyd made over the station to Dr. A. Campbell, who . 
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having been resident at Nepal for some time, was transferred 
to Darjeeling as its first Superintendent. To him is due the 
fact of the prosperity of the settlement ; he was Superinten- 
dent for twenty-two years, and during that time made roads, 
bridged torrents, organized the bazar, built houses, the 
Cutcherr} and Church—a convalescent depdt at Jellapahar for 
soldiers, introduced English flowers and fruits, experimented 
on tea-sved being grown, encouraged commerce and created a 
revenue. When Dr. Campbell took charge there were not more 
than twenty families in the whole tract of hills. The Morung 
portion of the district, as also the Rs. 3,000 a year, was 
taken from the Rajah of Sikkim, in consequence of his 
having seized and detained in confinement two British sub- 
jects, viz., Dr. Campbell, the Superintendent of the districs, 
and Dr. Hooker, a well known naturalist, on a botanical and 
geological tour, without any tenable reason, and while travel- 
ling peaceably through the country.* 


‘The following accaunt will give a general idea of the soil, 
productions, &e., of this interesting place : 

“The soil is stiff red or yellow clay, with gneiss rock lying 
under it, and in sume places coming to the surface. Gneiss 
crumbled ix, the form of sand is met with in different parts 
of the hills. Where the jungle has not been cleared, there 
is a fine surface soil of vegetable mould, ranging from six to 
twelve inches in depth. This yields ont or two fair crops ; 
where, however, the vegetable soil is washed away by the 
rains, little is left but the primitive clay, with here 4nd 
there the bald rock standing out. The only minerals at pre- 
sent found in the hills are copper, iron and, manganese ; they 

> 


* 3 
o* In Dr. Hookor’s Himalayan Journal, a long accurate account of 
the above is given. 
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have not, however, as yet, been found in sufficient quantities 
to remunerate the miner. Lime is found in the valleys. 

“ The Sikkim territory abounds with the figilowing timber, 
fruit and flowering trecs and plants. From 12,000 to 10,000 
feet above the sca are found Fir trees (Abics Webbiana) 
Dwarf Rhododendron, Aromatic Rhododendron, several 
other sorts of Rhododendrons, Juniper, Holly, Arbercous 
Rhododendron, Red Currant bushes, Cherry trees, Pear, 
Daphnee or paper tree, Potentilla, Creeping Raspberry, 
Hypericum, Ranunculus, Geranium, Veronica, Polyanthus, 
one buff-colored and two lilac Primroses, Violets, Dack, 
Aconitum pulmatum or Bikh plant, (from the root of which 
a deadly poison is extracted) dwarf Cheem Bamboo, Iris 
Anemone, (blue and white) Arisanna, Balsum, Heartsease, 
two kinds of grass, Carex, and Moss, Lichens. : 

“ From 10,000 to 9,000 feet, Oak, Chestnut, Magnolia, 
Arboreous Rhododendron, Michelia or Chumpq, Olive, Tea 
trees, “Fig (Ficus goolooreed) Laurel (cinnamomum and 
cassia) Barberry, Maple, Nettles, Lily ef the Valley, Cheem 
Bamboo, Rue, Rhubarb, Androumela Celastrus, White Rose. 

“From 9,000 to 8,000 feet, Magnolia, Maple Rhododendron, 
Oak, Laurels, Lime trees, Dogwood, Veberneum, Hydrangea, 
Helwingia, Ginseng, Symplocus, Celastxas, » Vaccinium 
Serpeus. 

“From 8,000 to 6,500 feet, Elder, Peach, Oak, Chestnut; 
Maple, Alder, Michelia, Olive, Walnut, Toon, Hydrangea, 
Birch, Holly, Erythrina, Magnoli, all the English flowers, 
Rye, Raspberry three kinds, Strawberry, Rhubarb, Potatoe, 
Hypericum, Polygona of many kinds and which form the 
principal underwood at Darjeeling. Wild Ginger, Osbechia, 
Bfambles, Thunbergia, Wormweod. 

“ From 6,500 to 4,000 fect. 6,500 feet is the upper limit of 
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Palms, Alder, Oak, Maple, Birch, Acacia, Dalbergia, Termi- 
nilia Treefern, Plantain, Wild Vine, Bignonia, Holly, Elder, 
Barbadoes, Cher?y tree, Olive, Hydradgea, Pear trees, Pepper, 
Pothos; covering whole trees, Menisperma, Helwingia, Pen- 
dulous mosses, Lichens, Arums of many kinds, Arisooema, 
Calami or Rattan, Caryota Palm, Aquilaria, Myrsine, Enbelia, 
Ardisia, Sonneratia. 5,000 feet is about the upper limit of 
cultivation for Rice, Barley, two species of Buckwheat, 
Murroa, Indian-corn, Junera, Yam, Brinjal, Bhang, Fennel, 
Cummin, Mint, and Rue. 

“ From 4,000 to 1,000 fect Gordonia, Pandanus, Sal, Toon, 
Bumbax or cotton tree, Banian, Fig, Oranges, Peach, Pine, 
(Pinus Longifolia) Banana, Lemon, Wormwood 12 feet ini 
height 

“ From 1,000 to the Plains, Figs of five kinds, Date trees 
(Phenix) Wallichia Caryotoides, Cycas pectinata, twelve kinds 
of Bamboo, Phylanthus Emblica,’Grislea, Marlea, Sterculia, 
Trophis, Sissen, Butea, Mimosa Catechu, Soap worts, Tere- 
benthacex, Symplocu., cimbing Leguminosa, Cucurbitacea, 
Wild M ulberry, three kinds of nettle, Bochmeria Euphorbia, 
Turmeric, Ginger, many kinds of grass in the Morung some 
20 feet in height, Terrestrial orchids, Ferns, Bondellata, 
Randia, Oaks. “Nearly all the above are marked according 
to Dr. Hooker. There are several species of oak. Five are 
known as yielding good timber. The oak of the Himalaya 
cannot, however, compete with the sturdy British oak. The 
damp appears to deprive it of the strength and durability 
for which its English namesake is famous. . Chestnut, un 
exceHent wood, used for building purposes. The nut is 
small and sweet. Birch, two species. Mople, two species. 
Sat, which is one of the best Indian woods, grows abun- 
dantly,in the neighbourhood of Punkabari. It is also found 
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on the other side of Darjecling, near the Runjeet. Toon 
grows to a large size in the lower districts. The Wild Mango 
grows between Kursiong and Punkabari. Tne fruit is small 
cylindrical in form, and has hot much of the, flavor of the 
mango of the plains. Rhododendron, white and red. The 
latter is found only at Darjeeling, the white is in great 
abundance lower down. ,1t grows to a gigantic size, and 
flowers in April and‘May. The wood is wlite, light, and 
durable) Walnut, a very handsome wodd, used for furni- 
ture and house-building. Champ, a yellow cross-grained 
wood, excellent for cciling, flooring, chimney- pieces, doors 
and windows. Magnolia, a large handsome trec, white- 
flowered and highly-scented, flowers in the Spring, scent- 
ig the air with its fragrance. Lotus trec, a large hapdsome 
tree, flowers in the Spring, it bears a profusion of large, 
lotus-like pink flowers, when in full bloom, this tree is really 
the queen of the forest ; at*belongs to the genvs Magnolia. 
Sycamore, somewhat like the Plane tree. The wood is good. 
The uatives use the leaves as a subswtute for tea. Holly, 
a large, handsome plant, and especially in the winter, when 
itis in full leaf, and its branches covered with scarlet 
berries. ‘There is a species of Olive, the fruit is as large 
as a plum. The wood, though not durablu, -is used for 
door-posts and out-buildiugs. Semul, well known in “the 
plains for its cotton, grows at an clevation of 9)500 feet 
Figs, two species, edible, ripen in August. Thé Pimento 
tree bears a spicy berry, which has somewhat the flavor of 
stfong orange peel—it is used medicinally by the natives. 
The Paper tree, three species, the yellow, white and epink 
and scarlet flowered. The yellow flowered thrives at an 
elevation of about 5,000 feet. ‘The paper made from this 
tree is coarse and dark coloured.” The whitish and pink is 
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abundant ; this thrives in a belt embracing 2,000 feet in ele- 
vation, that of Darjeeling, 7,257 feet, being the centre ; it is 
the most abunddnt of the species. The scarlet flowered is 
found on higher elevations such ag the Sinchul. Olea Fra- 
grans is abundant about Darjeeling, it is sweet-scented and 
flowers in October, Firs are found near the Runjeet. Wild 
Cherzy 13 abundant below Darjeeling. The Barberry is indi- 
genous té the district, the fruit is equal to British fruit, the 
wood is green, and used for dyeing purposes.”’ There is also 
a yellow, durable wéod, very offensive when fresh cut, called 
by some “Stink Wood.” 

The Tea plant is not indigenous to the Darjeeling district. 
It was introduced by Dr. Campbell. We have seen healthy > 
prants in the Station, but the leaf is large and coarse ; the’ 
elevation is far too high to produce the best kinds of Teas, 
besides the plant suffers from the frost, and hail is most 
injurious to it, On the slopes lower down it is culfivated 
with the most complete success, as will be seen by the Chap- 
ter on Tea. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
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aus OFATION OF DarnsgEELING—CLIMATE— 


RAINFALL—&C. &c. 

DarsEELtne is from 6,500 to 7,500 fect (the ridges vary in 
heist) above the level of the sea. The mean temperature, 
the average annual fall of rain and prevailing winds will he 
foupd in the following table :-~ 
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(See neat page). 
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Population of the entire Darjesling District according to 
the last Census with abstract of Area. 
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‘ Total, J 960 | * | 7,753)46,727; 49, 8 | 6-0 
"Tarai | Sipriien peemeae) omnes 
Sub-Division.| Tarai, ......| 274 | 19 | 11,11]) 47,985 4°3 + 








Grand total 94°712 souls of which 53:057 were males 
41°655 femaies ; according to religion as follows: 


Europeans and AmMericeps, ......ceccessoveensereeeveeees 420+ 
Eufasians, ........ rere 4 32 
Asiaties other han: reas “ee India ae British 

” Burmah;, ¢. e. Nepalese, &e., ...... ccc ece scenes . «6,781 


Aboriginal tryjbes),2. e. Aka, Dhimal, Lepcha, Mechi, 
Murmi and Uraoa, ........:cccccsceecarsesesseacessees 14088 
Semi-Hinduized aborigines, .......scsssseesescesseonee 20,029 





* The reason why no numbers are marked under these heads, is; ° 
there are no villages in the proper sense of the term (excepting, of 
course, Darjecling Station and Kurseong, which can scarcely be called 
villages,) the people, as a rule live in detached enclosures clearing 
patches of cultivation around their location sometimes two, three oy 
four within sight of cach other, some, scattered at a considorable distancd, 

+ The above is taken from Dr. Flunter’ a Statistical Account of Bengal. 
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Hindu castes, and people of Hindu origin, ......... 23,114 
Mubammadans,*........cccc.cscecceveetcacsocteccencaeee . 6,248 


Languages spoken, Bengali, Bhootea, Hindi, Lepeha, and 
Nepalese. : 

The climate, as will be perceived, is essentially a humid one, 
but the place does not suffer from violent storms or high 
winds throughout the year, excepting, perhaps, the end of , 
September or October. The atmosphere, except in October, 
is always more or less cloudy. The year may be divided into 
three seasons : the Spring, the Rainy season, and the Winter. 
The Spring commences in March and terminates about the 
middle of May, and very mvch resembles the same ‘season 

‘in England. Mornings and evenings cool; days soft and 
‘palmy ; there is always a larger amount of electricity at this 
than at any other season of the year. 

The Rainy season commences about the middle of May, or 
early in June, lasting until nearly the end of Sentember ; the 
rain when it does set in, is nearly always incessant, a steady 
continual downpour for hours and eve. days together, the fog 
dense and heavy, but though one may be exposed to a thorough 
drenching, the rain never gives cold as in other parts of the 
globe with the same temperature. Colds, sore-throats, coughs, 
&c., are rarcly prevalent, and yicld to the cemmonest re- 
medies. ; 

The Winter may be said to begin early in October, lasting 
to the end of February, when the temperature ranges between 

freezing point and 55° Farht. The days are bright, sunny 
dod cheerful, the nights cold, frosty and clear, forcibly 
reminding us of our old fashioned winters in England «which 
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« * The above is greatly increased.since last Census owing to opening 


out new tea gardens, &c., &e, 
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now so rarely gladden our senses; bit it is always more 
equable here. English vegetables, such as cauliflawers, peas 
&c., ave in perfection at this season. 

Darjeeling, on aceount of its being out of reach of malaria, 
and its equabi® climate, is essentially a splendid Sanitarium 
for the European. The mountain breczes are life-giving, 
pure ozone can be drunk in with every breath. Water is not 
too abundant, but the system of drainage is exccllent ; exten- 
sive improvements in the water supply are about being made, 
with the sanction of, and aid of a grant from the Bengal Go- 
vernment to supplement the local taxes. Out-of-door exercise 
een be taken at any time, even in the rain, without any incon- 
venience being felt. The children that abound are models of 
rude and vigorous health ; we never saw a puny child runhing 
about, their faces are rosy, their limbs elastic. We can 
thoroughly endorse Dr. Hooker’s assertion ;* he says, “1 
believe that children’s faces afford as good an index as any as 
to the healthfulness of a climate, and in no part of the world 
have I seen a more actjve, bright, young community than in 
Darjeeling.” Children taken up from the plains, flabby, pale, 
fretful, disinclined for any exertion, become, in a short time, 
models of vigour, and with the healthiest appetites in the 
world. From all we could learn, the Station is singularly 
healthy ; a glance at the following statistics will prove this— 

Numbers treated during the years 1875-1876. 





See eee ee cisceasenth [ceovtenmrrnnntemeee ida, i ts ae ae ets ee ee 
* HimalayanYournal, Vol. 2nd. 
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Numbers died during the years 1875-1876, © 
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The above is taken from the last Benyal Administration 
Report. 

The climate is not suited for persons afflicted with asthma, 
or for those who may have any heart-disease, the incessant 
climbing the station requires, and the extremely rarified air, 
being both very much against the last-named ailment, whe- 
ther slightly or far advanced. For dyspepsia and spleen, in 
fact for all debility arising from, malarious influences, or 
diseases induced by a residence in the plains, this Sanitarium 


cd 


t 


is life-giving. é 


At present there are but few houses for strangers to rent, 
but building is going on rapidly on all sides, and now that 
the Railway renders this station so easy of access, sufficient 
accommodation will doubtless be provided, as in the other hill 
stations. The boarding-house of Mrs. Houghton, charmingly 
‘situated on the brow of a hill, and commanding an extensive 
view, is most excellent in every respect: it is well-conducted, 
prices moderate, attendance excellent; so are algo the houses 
let either singly, or as chummeries (avovieindd by the pro- 
prietor) belongifig to Messrs. J. Doyle and Co, the well 


known and courteous entrepreneurs. 
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Darjeeling is at present an expensive place, the wages of 
servants, both skilled and unskilled, being high. This, of 
course, must become much modified, as the place will soon be 
within 24 héurs reach of Calcutta. The following is an 
accurate list of rates of wages at present ruling, differing 
at the time of the year, or the demand, the station being full 
or otherwise. 


Bearer, TYPOM) aisscsiceas Rs. 8 to 12 


Kitmutghar, bie, Sita Gueaae » 10 to 12 
Cook, $9 ceseeeeessee ae gy =© 24 toany sum 
Ayah, S Rete mye, TO O° 42 
Dhai, os: -seties Weuereeag B80). “to SO) > 
Syce, a. Siatiaeiearesgs 0, ito: 12 
Dhoby, Se. ietanitieeaied-ss . “oe woe 
Bhisti, Sar aisle Secneates », 10 to 12 
Mehtur, ve’. tatdeeseaebaeeenge,. «ber “0O) as 
Mali, ir. Aieteabladscnman ae & to 10 
Dandy bearers, . OC Tee eee 5 to § 
Tailor, se swieseacidedace eee 5» 10 to 16 


A higher average it will at once be perceived than rules* 
in Calcutta. © 

, Visitors from the plains are advised to bring their Sirdar 
Bearer with them, a trustworthy man, so as to superintend 
the servants obtained onthe spot. Many of the Hill servants - 
are now smart and clever, but the very best of them are 
fugitive, and irresponsible. They take service as cooks, and 
some of them succeed in not quite spoiling a dinner. Lepchas 
and Nepalese, when trained, make good kitmutghars. 

Mehture are usually bronght from the plains, and Meh- 
trani Ayahs also, as Hill women will not perform Meh- 
tranl work. 
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Dhobies can be obtained in the station. 

Both Nepalese, Bhooteas and some Cabulese take service 
as Syces, but they always require an assistant to cut the 
young shoots of the bamboos which, with grass and bhoota, 
form the staple food of the hill ponies. 

The “pani-wallahs” are principally Nepalese ; they bring 
water in vessels of all kinds of primitive corstruction, often 
in old kerosine oil cans; principally, however, in a hollow 
bamboo some five inches in diameter and four fect long. Two 
or three of these are tied together, filled at the nearest tap, and 
he brings them:‘on his back, using a bead strap in addition to 

the support of his arms. They receive from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6. 
. The Dandy or Sedan-bearers are Lepchas. In addition to 
the work for which they are engaged, they are expected to 
bring wood or water, and to assist in any domestic rough 
work.. They are usually very tiresome to manage, their 
inveterate love‘of gambling, causing them to hide anywhere 
to pursue this, to them, absorbing pinusement. A set of 
men (4) costs from Rs. 24 to Rs. 830 a month, and in <‘ddi- * 
tion they are generally supplied by their employers with a 
suit of livery of some kind, as in other hill stations. 


Locat SuPPLIES OR BAZAR. 


Animal food, oxen, sheep, goats, pigs and poultry of a 
really good description can be obtained by paying a good 
price ; any old resident will recommend the'r food-supplier ; 
the price varies very much, but a little experience and 
observation will soon determine what is just. The sheep are 
brought in from Thibet, Nepal, and Sikkim. The Thibet 
cheep is considdred the best. _ 

The Sikkim cows are considered the best, but judging 
from our own experience the oxen of the hills are, of a very 
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inferior breed, tough, stringy and with very little flavour. 
Good Pork is easily attainable and capital Hams are sold by 
various persons. 

Poultry is yenerally brought up from the plains and fat- 
tened, but the Sikkim fowl which is bred by the Lepchas 
round Darjeeling is a very fine bird, almost as large as the 
well known Chittagong species; ats flavour is excellent. 
It is not difficult to recognize this bird, as it has a most 
peculiar crow or cackle, more like a mournful groan ‘than a 
triumphant cock-a-doodle-do. A plentiful supply of eggs is 
to be obtained, and the milk in Darjeeling is simply delicious, 
béing rich and pure ; unfortimately, bad example is infec- 
tious, for the hill milk-wallahs are fast learning the Hiydod 
and we may add English milkman’s trick of pump aduf- 
teration. This trick, however, with care can easily be de- 
tected, for most of the butter is made on the premises. The 
milkmaids (stalwart, sturdy Bhitias) bring the milk one 
day and place it in the pans, returning the next to churn it, 
which they do most Sexterously in their primitive bamboo 
milk-churns. Fish brought up from the Rungeet and 
_Balasurn is to be had sometimes, some small mountain stream 
fish, but usually. the fine Masheer, the best fish that Indian 
rivers, produce, they are sometimes as long as 22 inches, and 
of a very fine flavour. Ducks and geese are all brought up 
from the plains, as also turkeys. Pigeons are plentiful and 
cheap. Vegetables, such as cauliflowers, cabbages, < eas, 
carrots, turnips, onions, beet-root, squash, radishes, French- 
beans and artichokes are grown by the residents, and in the 
Murficipal garden from English seed ; they are nearly if not 
quite equal to the English kind. Darjeeling potatoes at one 
tithe had quite a name and “reputation, but of late years, 
owing .to some cause which we could not rightly’ ascertain, 


@ 
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they are said to have very much degenerated; we found 
them fairly good, but in no respect equal to the Bombay 
kind. The native vegetables grown are not numerous. 
There is the mountain yam, a mealy, good-fisvoured vege- 
table, the kachu, a soft watery yam, two kinds of beans, 
called by the native name of tikrip and tigb. 

Bread is made by the residents themselves, jt may be had of 
the Commissariat Department (not at all times though), and 
is also sold in the Bazar; that from the latter place is almost 
uneatable. Darjeeling must eventually become the Sanita- 
rium for Calcutta folk, and doubtless, will shortly be 
erowded more or less at every s¢ason of the year; under these 
circumstances many wants will be supplied, many exactions 
remedied ; a crying want however is, or was last year, the 
establishment of a thoroughly good English bakery. Enter- 
prising trading speculators would find it to their interest 
and profit to tura their attention that way. 

The fruits are plantains, pine apples (grown m the Terai) 
pears, guavas, granadillas (or the edible fruit of the Pass‘on 
flower), peaches, a kind of green, hard plum, and the yellow 
raspbérry as it is called ; of this there are five varieties, three 
of them of tolerable favour but with a very remote souppon 
of our own delicious fruit with the same name. ~ 

Strawberries are grown by some tea-planters, at a distance 
down, they have certainly the real flavour but are more acid 
than the English fruit. Some of the residents in the station 
have tried to grow this fruit, with which is closely allied 
th® thought of delicious home clotted eream, but we believe 
with very indifferent success. Small purple grapes are grown 
in,the lower slopés, but they have much miore the flavour of 
damsons than of grapes. . 

Rice is éxtensively cultivated, in 2 fact it forms the -staple 
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agricultural product of the Terai portion of the district. It 
is divided into two great classes, namely, Amun or the 
Winter rice harvest, and Aus or Bhaddi rice, so called after 
the name of the Hindu month (Bhddra) in which it is 
reaped. The first mentioned is usually sown in nurseries in 
April—June, and reaped in November—January ; the latter 
is sown broad cast in the months of March—May, and reaped 
in Au, ast—September. 

These two great classes are divided into numerous species, 
which are nearly all again sub-divided into further varieties. 

Rice is grown in the hilly district, principally by the 
Lepchas, but not to any greatsextent, Indian-corn or bhoota 
is also extensively grown. 

Wood is supplied by the forest. department at so much 
maund or load. 


Snell 
. 


CHAPTER V. 


Pousiic Burnpmes anp EstaBLISHMENTS. 


There are but few of the above that present any particular 
features and they are remarkable neither for beauty nor for 
size. 

The Church (St. Andrew’s) is situated on a knoll above the 
cutcherry, and as well placed for the people of the Station. 
We cannot call it either an elegant or imposing structure, 
but i¢ is plain and substantial, (the interior decorationsa 
little*too plain for the smallest wzsthetic tastes). The foun- 
dation of the Church was laid on St. Andrev’s Day 1843. It 
was built under the superintefidence of Captain Bishop, and 
was originally constructed to accommodate 150 people, at a 


i 
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cost, we were informed, of Rs. 9,000, but if we are not mis- 
taken it has since been enlarged. It was opened first for 
Divine Service in October 1844. As there is only one 
Chaplain allowed for the Station, and as he has to attend the 
Church at Jellapahar for the troops, (Kursiong every alter- 
nate Sunday we believe), and to pay occasional visits as far 
as Silligori, to minister to the religious wants of the Tea 
Planters &c., we should think he must be the most, hard- 
working, and hard-riding Clergyman in India. We have, 
however, been informed that a Clergyman is coming out from 
England, (or is out), who will make his head-quarters at 
Kursiong, attending to the rejigious wants of that part “of 
the district down to Silligori, thereby leaving the Chaplain 
of the Station more time to attend to the duties nearest to 
him. 

The pews in the Church are on the open system, very roomy 
and corhfortable ; there ig an excellent Choir on either side of 
the Communion, and an Organ presented by the well-known 
Mr. Lloyd of the Station, but, judging from what we hgve 
heard of the instrument, we should say that the climate is 
inimical to the preservation of its tone and power. There is 
also a Wesleyan Chapel on the Auckland Road, and a Pro- 
testant and Catholic Church in the Jellapahar Barracks. 
Divine service for the Catholics of the Station is held in the 
Convent. 

The Cutcherry is an ordinary straggling bungalow situated 
near the Church; it has nothing about it worthy of particular 
ngice, except the chowkedar who bangs the gong to give the 
Station the time ; it certainly was abundantly apparent that 
it mattered not tg him whether he was ten minutes svoner 
or later, except at gunfire, whem he managed to be tolerably 
exact. We believe there is a Jai& but though we looked for 
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it several times, we never came upon it; so we are unable to 
give a description of its architectural beauties. 

There is a Hospital on the road just above the Town Hall, 
for natives and, charity patients we believe, entirely supported 
by private subscription. There is also a Dispensary attached 
to it, and it is in charge of a native Doctor, tht whole being 
under the superintendence of a Civil, Surgeon of the Station. 

The .Pest Office is undistinguishable from the other bunga- 
lows surrounding it, except when the mail comes in ‘on the 
shoulders of the energetic, perspiring dik-runners; then a small 
commotion can be observed among the Baboos attached to it, 
and a little gentle excitement «xperienced in the endeavour of 
“ Master’s Bearer” to get his own particular letters first. 

The Zown Hall is not an imposing looking structure 3 
being built evidently more for use than show. It is a long 
one storied building, containing a nicely built little Theatre 
(capable of holding upwards of 90, people) and a fine As. 
sembly room used for Balls, Masonic, Municipal and ‘other 
meetings, it is nicely &tted up, with a capital boarded floor 
and capable of holding at least 200 people. 

The Bazar is quite down in the hollow, a square piece of 
ground, flanked on either side by the native shops anda 
Mahomedan> mosque, “surmounted with rather an elegant 
cupola.” Sunday being a holiday for the people employed 
on the many tea-plantations, it is taken advantage of for 
making bazar, and on that day all the choicest goods 
are displayed by the enterprising tradesmen. These peoplé 
nearly all squat on the ground with their goods besige, 
and in front of them, and a curious collection it is; every 
variety of goods including tin whistles, Crosse and Black. 
well’s pickles, jams, and sardines, umbrellas, pots, pans, grid- 
irons, tooth-brushes, feeding-bottles, looking-glasses, eups, 
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saucers and plates of the most ante-deluvian design and’ ma- 
nufacture ; tapes, cotton, needles and wooden spoons. Mrs, 
Allen’s hair-dye,and Mrs. Winslow’s soothing-syrup (I wonder 
if it is ever given to the native babies), in fact the most hetero- 
geneous assortment of articles ever exhibited in any bazar 
in the world. In addition, there are numberless articles 
of native manufacture y the thick, coarse striped woollen 
cloths, and soft silks ; (woven from the fibre that ths pecu- 
liar worm which feeds on the Castor-oil plant produces). 
Bhootia girdles, kukeries, &c., besides most uninviting 
vegetables, coarse tea, and tobacco, goats, skinny sheep, beef 
of a colour that makes one shudder, poultry so attenuated 
that they look as if they had been raised for their bones 
unly, rice, and coarse grain in every variety, and ugly pigs. 
The noise the venders and purchasers make, chaffering, 
shouting, howling, singing, is something terrific. It is both 
interesting, and amusing, to watch the coolies and others 
as they flock to and fro, in incessant strings, some coming in 
to make their purchases, others retunsing home, the women 
with the useful hill bamboo basket slung to their backs, the 
men, never without their kukeries stuck in their belts, 
laughing, joking, playing with each other, many of them 
more than half intoxicated with the drink they- make, from 


murwah,* 
er misanmneneneaatan tai mmnena em mn Rr ieee eR hein 
* Murwah is a plant extensively cultivated by the natives of the 
hills, it produces a small seed, which when fermented. makes an intoxi- 
cating drink greatly favoured by them. The seed is put into what 
is talled a chonges, & kind of bamboo bottle, water is poured in, 
and left until the seed is well soaked, the liquor is then strained off, 
and drunk hot through a bamboo pipe, it is often flavoured with some 
pungent condiment,‘ and the taste is something like the sweet wort 
used for brewing purposes in Englind; like beer, it is only intdxi- 
cating when taken in large quantities, * 
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A sturdy independent lot these people are, looking capable 
of holding their own with any one. They are, even in 
their dirt, picturesque: Limboos, Lepchas, Nepalese, Bhoo- 
tias, Cabulese, and stalwart Thibetans, who on their little 
hardy mountdfn ponies, dash along the road at a mad 
gallop ; fine stalwart-looking fellows in spite of, or notwith- 
standing, their pig-tails. The Bhootias are short and 
stunted, the Leschas and Limboos fall, in fact, there are to 
be seen ‘tepresentatives of every class and tribe in the district, » 
_as well as the poor plantation coolie; you meet both men 
and women of the better class. The richer Bhootia women 
look really handsome, their broad faces shining with good 
temper and mirth ; they wear a circlet round the head which, 
is very becoming; many of them are loaded both with gold, 
and silver ornaments round their necks and in their ears; so 
heavy are the latter, that they actually weigh down the 
lobes of the cars. They usually wear massive silver girdles 
with appendages, not unlike a lady’s chatelaine. One thing 
we could not help remarking was their extreme rotundity of 
per.on, the middle-aged women being all of the “ Sairy 
Gamp” style. The poorer women, like their sisters at home, 
seemed to have a full quiver of reproductions, for not only 
would there be two or three hanging from their mothers’ 
skirts, but one or more (twins perhaps) strapped inside {he in- 
evitable bamboo basket, looking happy and contented, though 
we could not endorse the opinion of the Hon’ble Emily Eden, 
as expressed im her diary, that “little native babies are - 
much prettier than little English ditto.” 


” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Roaps—Pusriic Works, &c. 


The roads in and about Darjeeling are those under the 
management of the Public Works Department, called Im- 
parial:.roads, about 93 miles. Those under the management 
of the Deputy Commissioner, Local Funds Roads, about 
234 miles more or less. Those under the Municipality, about 
100 miles. Total length 427 mules or so. 

The Municipal Roads are the Dar jeeling Hill Cart Road, 
a distance from Silligori of about 48 miles; including the 
new cart road from the Saddle to Jcllapahar (2$ miles); 
from Pankabari to Silligori (16 miles) ; Cinchona plantation 
road from the Saddle to Ranglei (7 miles). 

The Local Fund Roads are: that from the Little Runjeet 
river to Gok and Kalbang, (6 miles); the roads from Rangnu 
to Rangli Ranglot, (10 miles); from Balasun to Nikgri, 
(4 miles) ; Nepal road from the Little Runjeet river to the 
Nepal frontier, (20 miles); Forest road from the Teesta 
river to Mann’s Hut and Sivak, (12 miles) ; road from Takda 
towards Rangli Ranglot, (6 miles); road from the Great 
Runjeet to the Teesta bridge, (8 miles) ; that from the Teesta 
river to Kalingpan, (6 mules) ; from Kalingpan to, Dumsong, 


" (14 miles) ; from Dumsong to Llaba, (12 miles); road from 


Elaba to Dalingkot and Kiranti, (88 miles) ; from Garidhara 
to Nuksarbari, (12 miles) ; from Garidhara to Phansideva, 
(16 miles) ; from Matigarh to Phansideva, (10 miles) ; that 
from Nuksarbari to Karaibari, Hat, (6 miles) ; the road from 
Karaibari to Phansideva, (12 miles); that from Nuksarbari 
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to Matigarh, (12 miles); from Karaibari to Adhikari Hat, 
(6 miles) ; and the Teesta road from Gurumara to the Great 
Teesta, (12 miles). The Municipal roads are; Dhutiria road, 
running from the New Cart Road to the Dhutiria factory 
(Dr. Brougham’s Estate), (8 miles}; Gok road from Dar. 
jeeling Station to the Little Runjeet (10 miles) ; Hopetown 
road, from the New Cart road to Hopetown and the Balasun, 
(16 miles); that from the Darjeeling Station to Jellapahar, 
(2 miles}’; Municipal Spring road from Darjeeling Station 
to Rangnu (8 miles); that from Kurseong to Punkabari, 
(6 miles} ; the Runject road from the Darjeeling Station to 
the Great Runjeet, (12 miles) ; the Runject ‘road from the 
Tukvar tea Estate to the Great Runjeet, (8 miles) ; and the. 
Singtam road from the Darjceling Station to the Little 
Runjeet, (10 miles) ; the only roads metalled of these are a 
few within the limits of the Station and the first eight miles 
of the Terai Section from Silligori. The following is a list 
of roads in and near the Station itself, ; . 
What is called the New Cart Road, leads from the Bazar, 
Soife way along it, on the left, you pass the picturesque 
Victoria Falls, not wlike the Powerscourt Waterfall, near 
Dublin. The views are most extensive. The New Cart Road 
is one of the finest roads in the district. It meets the road 
which “runs vid Titalya, Kissengunge, and Purneah to Cara- 
gola. The ridge of the mountain, which extends from Sin- 
chul towards the plains, separates a little above Kursiong 
into two spurs, one of which runs down to Punkabari, the 
other in the direction of Silligori, The new road mak. 
straight for this latter spur, from Silligori; crosses the old 
road to the Dak Bungalow at Kursiong, and runs along the 
ridge that connects Sinchul wifh the plains, at a somewhat 
‘lower level than the old rogd ; when it reaches the Saddle, it 
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takes the western side of Jellapahar, a lesa precipitous though 
somewhat longer route than that across its eastern face. 

The road is somewhere about 20 feet broad and rises at a 
mean gradient of 3 feet in 100 along its entire length. 

The following is a list of the best walks ana views in, or 
near Darjeeling, with their distances :— 


Miles, Furlongs, Yards. 
From Dell Corner to Lebong, ...... 1 “* 2 4 486 


Ditto ditto to village of “ Ging”? 3 1 69 
Ditto ditto to ditto ditto 
wid Old Road, ..ssccee vsccsnce 4 4 202 
Birch Hill Road, all round the Hill 
from Dell Corner,..... 6GR Oe hae 3 6 159 
Auckland Road, from Dell Corner to 
the Saddle, ...... RGR WA eee 4 4 193 
Road from Dell Corner to Birch Hill 
Road, on 8. E. of the Hill, ...... 0 4 186 
From back of Bazar to Victoria Road, 0 4 20 
Ditto Auckland Road to Jella- 
pahar Road, ..,.06 ccessecreevens 0 2 29 
Ditto Bazar to Victoria Road, ’ 0 2 144 
Road from Bazar under Convent to 
Victoria Road, sss cceccs vues sons 0 3 156 
Ditto from Auckland Road to Victoria 
Road under Woodlands, ....0s sees o 8 83 


Zig-Zag, at Corner of Woodlands from 


Auckland Road to Jellapahar Road, 0 2 29 
Road to Bazar from Auckland Road, 0 1 183 
From the Church to Birch Hill Road, 0 0° 100 
Road to Little “ Runjit,’ .....668.. 12 “ 6 136 
Jellapahar Road from Dell Corner to ' 

where it meets the Punkabari Road ‘ 

near the Burial Ground, ....01 coos 2 4 100 
ditto from the Guard on the Tukvar E 


Road to Lebong Road,.,.. veer vaye 1 § 56 
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Miles. Furlongs. Yards. 
Ditto from Tukvar to Runjit on right 


of the Hill? .... seers a ccedene nate : 6 2 126 
Ditto from Ging to Groat Runjit,.. 8 0 87 
Ditto. fromg Kumnoo River to the” 

Fountain, secseres acces pecoaese 1 4 156 
Roads at Kursiong, ....+. ‘enaew es 2 6 0 


There,are other roads open to the explorer, of which the 
piincipar are those into Thibet, &c. 

It would be well here to warn travellers not to go to Dar. 
jeeling without good warm woollen clothes, thick boots, sound 
waterproofs and English saddlery, and to fully inspect the 
house they may hire, in order to be sure that the foundatior 
is not over a spring. | 

One of the most favourite walks frem the station is 
that to the top of Siwchul; the path is lined with ferns, 
creepers, and many other beautiful plants; on eithér side, 
there are fine forests (with many park-like clearances) of 
oak, magnolia and rhododendron; from the summit there is 
a splendid view of the Snowy Range over the Darjeeling spur 
in the foreground, the plains can also be seen, with the courses 
of the Teesta, the Mahanuddce, Balasun and Mechi rivers. 

Another favouriie walk is to Lebong, passing the inter- 
esting Bhootea village, and old Buddhist temple, Bhootes 
Bustee as it is called ; it is about half a mile from the station. 
There can be studied the primitive habits of this singular 
people, if one can stand for half an hour the odours that 
émanate from’ their tumble-down dwellings, the infe: zal 
barking of their dogs—some most ferocious-looking beasts— 
the grubbing, grunting and squealing of their numerous pigs, 
the dirt and grotesqueness of their little black-eyed, flat-faced 
children, the noise of their’ praying cylinders, or manz as they 

» 4 
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are called, and the disgust engendered by the sight of the 
rascally-looking, unctuous, sly, insolent Lama priest or Pee- 
dangbo ; but, of course, the visitor in search’ of the strange, 
if not picturesyue, must be prepared beforehand to endure 
things of this kind. The chief impediment we found to a 
lengthy pursuit of our studies in search of the picturesque here . 
was, that we always carried away with us more than we took, 
insects innumerable, including a few leeches, which always 
cwill manage to insinuate themselves into your bodts, if not 
any where else, and after enjoying themselves to repletion, 
will roll themselves up comfortably in the toes thereof, to 
your utter disgust. Of a verity, hill leeches are-as bload- 
thirsty a race as Italian Doctors. I suppose as all things in 
nature have a use, theirs is to prevent one getting too robust 
in this lovely climate. 

Rungaroon, The Botanical Gardens, Ging, &c., &c., are 
favourite places for pic-nics. Riding parties chiefly affect 
the New Cart Road, the Kursiong road, through Jellapahar, 
and the Birch Hill Road. gj 

The “ Shrubbery,” the residence of the Lieutenant-Govertior, 
is charmingly situated. There is not a pleasanter house in the 
station; nota resident, nor tea-planter for miles and miles 
round, but at times.enters its hospitable portals during the 
season, being sure of a hearty and genial welcome from its 
courteous occupant. It is a day of joy and hope when the 
news is promulgated that the Licutenant-Governor. is coming 
‘up, or on his way. 
cAn excursion to the Munjit river is often undertaken, 
but not in the rainy season, though that is the time towee it 
in its glory ; it is,a really difficult and dangerous undertaking 
then, but casy enough in the Spring; the descent, in places 
far froin: gradual, is over eleven“miles , we have seen ponies 
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actually slide down the precipitous pathways, even as far as 
Ging ; in the drier weather it is a charming excursion, but 
half the beauty then of the river itself is lost. The Runjit 

takes its rise in the heights of Kanchinjunga, running through 

caiions often as steep, though nothing like so long as those 

of Sduth America. The mountains on either side stretching 

far away, and upwards almost to the ethereal blue above, are 

covered with gigantic specimens of forest trees and flowers 

of every hue and tint; gorgeous butterflies by thousahds*fill- 
the air, and, pursuing them, wonderful little birds of every 

colour of the rainbow. This river is the boundary between 

Inécpendent Sikkim and Bhootan. 

The existing road from Darjeeling descends about 6,00Q 
feet to the great Runjit; it is a very good bridle-path 
and proceeds along the Runjit’s right bank past its junction 
with the river Teesta. Teesta isa Persian word signifying 
quiet, but we should say ironically so, as it is a most’ rapid, 
boisterous river, with a very strong current as it goes deeper 
into the valley ; this isystill the more strange as there is a re- 
markable absence of large boulders in its bed generally, though 
they are found at the emboucherc. There is also this very 
striking fact about the two rivers: the waters, for some 
distance afte? their mecting, retain their individual colour and 
temperature, the Teesta being sea-green, turgid and cold, 
(about 7° below that of the Runjit) and the Iunjit dark- 
green, perfectly transparent, and of a higher temperature. It 
is a strange sight to watch the two rivers running side by | 
side until they assimilate in colour along the right bank of 
the latter. The path then crosses by the cane bridge (a 
wonderful construction 300 feet long, formed of interlaced 
ratvans, procured from a species of climber frequently extend. 
ing from tree to tree sometimes for a distance of 40 yards. 
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The following technical description of this bridge may not 
be uninteresting, as it is soon to be superseded by a bridge 
of wire rope now in construction by the P. W. D. It is 
quoted from a description by Major Sherwill, R. E. 

‘The main chains supporting the bridge are composed of 
five rattan canes each; the sides are of split cane hanging 
from each main chain ag loops, two feet apart, and two feet 
deep. Into these loops the platform is laid composed of 
‘three bamboos, the size of a man’s arm, laid side by side, 
the section of the bridge resembling the letter V, in the angle 
or base of which the traveller finds footing. Out-riggers to 
prevent the main chains being brought together with the 
‘veight of the passenger are placed at every ten or twelve feet 
in the following manner: under the platform and parallel to 
the stream strong bamboos are passed, and from their extre. 
mities to the main chain (of canc) split rattan ropes are firmly 
tied. This preyents the hanging loop or bridge from shutting 
up and choking the passenger. The piers of these bridges (for 
there are several of them) are general'y two convenient trees, 
through whose branches the main chais are passed, and 
pegged into the ground of the opposite side.” 

Only one traveller is permitted to pass at atime. Near 
this is the place where the troops crossed during the last 
Bhootan war. How they got across we know not, perhaps 
by rafts though the current is strong; that they got across, 
however, is quite certain, as also do laden animals now. 
After crossing the Tecsta, the path, or road; proceeds by a 
gc.dual ascent to Fedong, height 4,500 feet. Just below the 
Dumsong ridge, 19 miles from the Teesta, there 4s no 
difficulty in laden animals proceeding. We are aware that for 
some time the improvement ‘of this road has been in hand, 
but whether it is quite completed ve admit of beasts of burden 
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proceeding to the Frontier of Thibet we cannot say for cer- 
tain ; hitherto that portion of the road has only been traversed 
by laden men, and then the route was difficult. The distance 
is 56 miles, weph six resting-places ; three rivers are crossed, 
involving 2 large amount of ascending and descending ; 
the part of the road from Fedong to Jeylup is very diffi- 
cult. ‘ 

The Jeylup pass crosses the Chola Snowy Range ; there are 
other passes, but this is considered the best, being dpen all” 
the year round. It is the lowest pass in the Chola Range, 
which again is one of the lowest sections of the main Hima- 
layan Snowy Range; it leads straight into the territory of 
the Choombee Chief (Thibetan). Its average height Vie 
13,000 fect. 

The town of Choombee is said to be only a few miles from 
the Jeylup pass. 

As soon as the new road, leading into Choombee, (the part 
of Thibet nearest to British territory), which is being opened 
ouf along the great mountain ridge separating Nepal from 
Darjeeling and Sikkim, is completed, it 1s expected great 
improvement and progress will be made in the traffic. 

Even now there is a good trade from Darjeeling to Thibet, 
consisting of broad-cloth, flannel, chintz, cotton, American 
drill, tobacco, indigo, ctatechu, umbrellas, iron hooks and 
pots, brass utensils, looking-glasses (I don’t know if they 
purchase dlso the Mrs. Allen’s Hair Dye, and Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup that I saw in the Darjeeling Bazar), &c., &e. 

The trade into Nepal, Sikkim and Bhootan is by carts alfd 
pack Bullocks as well as by coolies ; during the past year the 
number of Frontier stations, along a frontier of three hyn- 
dred miles, was twenty-two. "The following statement gives 
the value of the trade between these countries ; 
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Exported from Bengal into Imported into Bengal from 


Nepal,......... Rs. 46,75,000 Nepal,........ Rs. 55,07,816 
Sikkim, ......... 141,647 Sikkim, ......... 8,02,657 
Bhootan, ......... 7,090 Bhootan, ........ 12,708 

Total,... 48,24,237 Total,... 68,23,181 





There are as many as 17 Frontier Stations established to 
“register the traffic that crosses the frontier between Bengal 
and Nepal. The frontier extends all the way from Champa- 
run to Darjeeling. The following statement (from the Bengal 
Administration Reports, 1876-77), shows the value of the 
‘principal imports and exports between Bengal and Nepal: 


Exports from Bengal into Nepal. 


European piece-goods (cotton),....,.... Rs. 14,11,176 
ANGIAN,. syst cdarcencswiny cieisensaaeune arwinar * VOOR, OOT 
DAM, svidaritie) phieteteter eee «OOOO 


CAVGlG;:.-wcecvuicenaunsacees poreatneas Wi csemaiees 3,01,590, 
Suar (TEAM) 5. dames ietanhvarssrseedes 1,47,588 
wr ,0) 110) 9 Pee eee nr ne eee 1,66,575 
BASS ANC OPer viwcciens atv cectunveoseces eee 2,08,560 


Exports from Nepal into Bengal. 


Catt lei solcaiaelssinsasccdes ohaieaeanusae xs Rs. 14,385,410 © 
Gram and Pulses, ...........-sesesseereeeeeeeee 182,592 
Othor Spring Crops). cciscseeiseasvvescesovess : 1,61,574 
Rites: Agee tuitses nena ace aati as 5,41,564 


Pad cvedcsteniasieieee varies. eb20E 
DUMBO vivtedhrecewseteneeueeeses,  2bsbO060 
Mustard seed, ........ sera bude nea sauusees 440,446 
Timber cviaiatisavitiewien ioe taei: 200610 
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The total value of the trade from Bengal is about 
Rs. 46,75,000, and from Nepal about Rs. 55,07,816, 

A great deal of the piece-goods (cotton) is sent to the 
Katmandoo market, also a moderate amount to Lhassa in 
Thibet. 

The trade between Darjeeling, Sikkim and Thibet is regis- 
tered at Frontier Stations established within British territory. 
The following are the most important imports and exports: 


eer Srom Darjeeling Imports into Dar seeing 
into Sikkim. Jrom Sikkim. 

Indigo, ...........-dts. 66,000 Timber, .........Rs. 7,08,708 

Cattle, ... cc cece. gp 2d, 220 WOOO. ccceicie nd os  LO710 

Brass and Copper,,, 14,520 Miscellaneous, __,, 14,437 


Under the head of Misecllaneous from Sikkim and Thibet 
is included salt, yak tails, rough blankets, EEN China 
crape, musk, silk and tea. 

The total value of exports to Sikkim duri ring the year is 
about Rs. 1,41,647. 4 

df imports from Sikkim, ahont Rs. 8,02,657. 

' There are three Frontier Stations in the Jalpaiguri District 
to register the traffic passing between Bengal and Bhovtan. 
The result is hut small. The export from Bengal is valued at 
about Ls. 7,600. Import into Bengal at about Rs. 12,700. 

' Yo the adventurous traveller a trip into any part of the 
interior is a matter of little difficulty. With the aid of that 
magic wand, thkt “open sesame,’”’ the ubiquitous rupee, and” 
courage, combined with patience, he can penetrate and 
explore even into China; and what wonders en route will 
he not see, what awe-inspiring beauties of snowy range, 
whet profound asperities of*rocle and crag, what chasms, 
what sunsets, what sunres, what ficlds of snow, as cold, 
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as illimitable as the Arctic regions! The appalling majesty 
and sublime grandeur of these scenes are simply beyond 
expression. All who have leisure, and wish to see Nature 
in its highest sublimity, should proceed to Darjecling, and 
thence penetrate into Nepal and Thibet. A trip of this kind 
would do them more good than a dozen voyages in the 
luxurious P, and O. Company’s steam vessels. 


CHAPTER VII. 


amr ameal 


.EA INDUSTRY AND CINCTIONA PLANTATIONS. 


Any notes on Darjeeling would be incomplete without some 
mention of the great Tea industry, and the Ciuchona planta- 
tions. Tea gardens now abound everywhere, spreading wide 
over the whole face of British Sikim, even inte Nepal. 
On all sides the mountain slopes and ridges are laid bleak 
and bare, a few tall trees here and there ouly being left, the 
blackened stumps and leafless stems looking eminently un. 
picturesque. ‘The gardens themsclves are laid out in the most 
unromantic manner one could possibly imagine, acres and 
acres of land being planted in rows more or less straight, 
each bush quite separate, some of stunted grewth, some 
“higher; the bushes have small, glazed and dark-green leaves, 
sa nething like the laurel, though more closely resembling 
the Indian myrtle. In the midst of these stand the+com- 
fortable and neat Bungalows, for the accommodation of 
the managers and their assistants, flanked on one side by long 
ranges of low buildings, where this impo.tant commodity is 
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dried, sorted, and packed in the square chests (also made on,; 
the estate) with which all who have ever visited Darjeeling 
are so well-acquainted, for all day long, and every day, on 
every road, long strings of sturdy Bhootca coolies are to be 
met, carrying one or more chests, supported in their peculiar 
manner, by tough grass-bands crossing their foreheads and 
enclosing the burden behind in a kind, of basket. It is really 
wonderful what an immense weight these coolies, both men 
and women, can carry in this manner, and so far from sinking 
under their burdens, they seem rather to enjoy it. 

We did hear that one of these sturdy women actually 
brought up a Grand Piano on her back from Kursiong to the 
Station,—we did not scé the Piano nor the woman!! but we’ 
could almost have believed it from our own experience, for 
when we were about leaving “Cloudland,” we called in the 
aid of some of these Bhootea women to despatch our luggage, 
and were amazed to see one of theni, a stunted, squalid erea- 
‘ture, make short work of one of our boxes,—a heavy Burmese 
congtruction, weighing at Icast 130 tbs. ; this, she, with the 
aid of one of her companions, placed in the bands before 
spoken of, arched her back, and without the slightest effort, 
with not even a.grunt, quietly carried off as if it had been 
a feather. 


All who visit Darjeeling should pay a visit to a Tea Garden ; 
it is interesting not only from seeing the tea in all its stagés, 
but also for the study it affords of the picturesque hill men 
and women. Their costume (minus the dirt) is not unlik® 
that of Neapolitan women, they fold the red or white cloth 
on cither side of the head with the ends hanging down 
behind, in just the same manner "the short skirt and bod. 
dice is alsp not so very much unlike, . 
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We noticed with surprise the dexterous manner in which 
they plucked the young leaves of the plant, sceming to 
divine intuitively those to be plucked, and those to be left. 

The following account of tea cultivation ard manufacture 
in the Darjeeling district is taken from the Bengal Statisti- 
cal Reporter for 1875. 

“ Having selected an edvantageous site as regards soil, faci- 
lities of procuring labour and means of transport, a good lay 
of land, jungle that can be casily got rid of, water and a 
healthy situation, and having made arrangements for the tea 
seed required for the ycar’s planting, a temporary bungalow 
is erected of bamboos and grass, and a number of sheds run 
‘ap for the coolies, operations usually commence in October, 
at the close of the rainy scanson. 

“Presuming that it is intended to make a plantation of 100 
acres, some two or thrce hundred men, women, and clildren 
are set at work to cut down the jungle, probably composed 
of forest trees, and long, coarse grass; the brushwood and 
uhdergrowth being cut first, and tlte big grass later, so that 
when they fall they may lie on the underwood ; the very 
heavy timber being ringed or barked, and left standing. 
After allowing sufficient time for the timber and grass to 
become thoroughly dry, the whole is set on fire, and any un- 
consumed logs of timber that are left are gathered together 
in a heap and fired again. Having burned the jungle, the 
coolies are set to work to dig out the small roots, and when 
that is done, the whole is dug some four or five inches deep. 
he land is then staked off with bamboo stakes at a distance 
of four feet apart, showing where the tea plants are to be. 
Holes of 18 inches by 1 foot in diameter are next dug at 
each of the stakes in which the surface soil is to be placed. 
This work is generally all completed by the end of Novem- 
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ber. Three or four seeds are now planted in the soft soil of. 
the holes, and pushed down to the depth of an inch. ? 

“The garden being thus planted, attention is paid to erect- 
ing more subs ‘antial buildings, which generally consist of a 
bungalow for the manager, with stables, cook-house, and all 
necessary out-buildings attached, a number of comfortable 
houses for the coolies ; all that now remains to be done is to 
keep the gar den quite free of weeds, and to fl} up any 
vacancies that may occar from time to time, from a nursery” 
that is made when the plantation is commenced. 

“On new plantations the soil is so rich that manure is un- 
necessary, and only attracts ‘psects which are likely to de- 
stroy the plant while young. 

“When the tree arrives at maturity it is with tea as with 
all other cultivations. Deep hocing is necessary from time 
to time between the lines of trees as woeds appear, while 
round thestrees themselves careful hand-weeding goes on. 
“In the third year all the plants should be from 4 to 5 ft. in 
height; they are then “pruned down to 20 inches, in order 
that the young leaves may be plucked readily, and also to 
promote the growth of new wood and tender shoots. Prun. 
ing has to be done in the cold weather, say November and 
Febrpary when the sap is down. The sooner after the sap 
goes down the better, for the sooner the tree will then flash, 
or fling out new leaves in the spring. A month or six weeks 
after pruning, the new shoots are on an average from 6 to 8 
inches high, and can now be picked, and from this period all 
through the rains or for the space of eight months suecessive 
‘flushes’ take place at intervals, varying from fifteen to 
twenty days, according to sol, degree of cultivation, mow- 
ture and system of pruning, adopted. 

“The tea plant is said to ‘flush’ when it throws out new 
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--“hoots and leaves. A light cultivated garden should in its 
5th or6th year yield 500 lbs. of manufactured leaf per acre ; 
and the out-turn should increase yearly till the plant is in 
its 12th year, when it has arrived at maturit,, and should 
give 900 its. an acre. Although it arrives at maturity in 
twelve years, the plant has been known to yield just as freely 
at thirty years of age. 

“Plucking and Manufacture-—As soon as the ‘flush’ is 

‘in a sufficiently advanced state, as many hands as can be 
spared (the preference being given to women and clildren 
on account of their gentler touch) are sent provided with 
large baskets to pluck the leaves. Tea can be only made of 

“the young and tender leaves; the younger and more succu- 
lent the leaf the better the tea it makes. The principle in 
plucking is to leave the bud at the axis of the leaf down to 
which it is plucked intact, and not to destroy it by plucking 
the whole stem. 

“The leaves are named as follows from the teas they would 
make, supposing that there are six ltaves on a shoot of the 
tree :—-1, Flowery Pekoe ; 2, Orange Pekoe; 3, Pekoe ; 4, Sou- 
chong; 5, Congou; or mixed together—lI, 2, 3, Pekoe; 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, Pekoo Souchong. If No. 6 be taken into account it 
would make a coarse kind of Bohea. 

“Jn the evening all the leaf pluckers are called to the fac- 
tory, where, after weighing the leaf in their respective bas- 

_ kets, it is spread lightly on bamboo mats or trays, tier above 
tier, to allow the leaf to wither. There are several tests to 
shew when the leaf is withered. Fresh leaf gathered in 
the hand, and held near the ear crackles, but nu sound ‘should 
be heard from withered leaf. The stalk of withered leaf 
will bend double without breaking ; but fresh leaf stafke if 
bent double, will break. In dry weather if there js any sun 
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when it is brought in, the leaf is generally sufficient]< 
withered by the morning ;: but should it not be ready, it is 
put out in the sun, or, if there is no sun, artificial withering 
is resorted to. 

“When sufficiently withered to roll without breaking, a 
quantity of about 30 tbs. is given to cach man, who rolls it 
on a strong wooden table (unless the new steam rolling ma- 
chine is used) cdvered with a fine bainboo mat. the slightly 
rough surface of which enables the leaf to roll better; as 
much leaf as can be conveniently held in the hands is taken 
by the men from the heap, and this they roll with a back- 
ward and forward motion till the leaf gets into a soft state, 
and when in the act of rolling it gives out juice freel:.” 
When rolled sufficiently, it is formed into tight compressed 
balls. 

“The balls accumulated are allowed to stand until fer« 
mented. ‘This is the most important, part of the manufac- 
ture, The fermentation should be stopped in the ball just 
at the right time, which practise alone enables one to do. 
As & rule the inside of the ball should be of a rusty red 
color. The fermentation is stopped by breaking the ball and 
spreading it on mats, and without delay putting it out in 
the sun. With bright sunshine an hour, or even less, suns it 
sufficiently. It is then placed on trays above charcoal fires 
where it is shakeu up and re-spread several times until it is 
quite dry -and crisp. Any piece then taken between the 
fingers should break with the slightest attempt to bend it. 
The manufacture is now completed; the roll has become tex 
The tea has now to be sifted, and the various qualities 
separated. For this purpose, sieves of different meshes ane 
usedy the highest quality teas falling through the finer sieves, 
and the coarser tea Yhrougn the larger sieves. All the red, 
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hard, unrolled leaf is now fanned and picked out of the tea, 
and méxed with the Bohea., All the black teas with the excep- 
tion of Flowery Pekoe are made in this manner. The ma- 
nufacture of the latter is very simple, when the leaves from 
each shoot are collected, they are exposed to the sun, spread 
out on mats until they are shrivelled. They are then placed 
over sinall and slow charcoal fires, and so roasted very slowly. 
If the above is well done, the Pekoe tips come out a whitish 
“orange color. The whiter they are the better. Flowery 
Pekoe is quite a fancy tea, and very seldom made. 
“To make green tea, the leat must be brought in twice in 
the day; what comes in at one o’clock is partly made the 
“same day. The evening leaf is left till the following morning, 
laying it so thick that it will nor wither. The leaf is then 
placed in hot iron pans over a small furnace, at a tem- 
perature of say, 160° and stirred with sticks for about 
seven minutes, until it becomes moist and sticky. Jt is 
then too hot to hold long in the hand. It is next rolled 
for two or three minutes on a table until it gets a little 
twisted, after which it is laid out on mats in the sun for 
about three hours, and rolled twice during that time, always 
inthe sun. It is then again placed in the pans at the same 
heat as before, and worked with sticks until it becomes too 
hot to hold. It is then stuffed as tight as can be in canvass 
bags; the mouth of the bag is ticd up, and the bag beaten 
_.. with a flat, heavy stick to consolidate the mass, and so it is 
left for the night.” 
¢ « Next morning itis taken out of the bags and worked 
with sticks, as before, for nine hours without intermission. 
Quring this last process, the green color is produced and the 
teais made. The following ‘are the kinds into which green 
tea is sorted: 1. Ends: 2. Young *Hysowt; 3, Hyson ; 4, Gun- 
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powder; 5, Dust; 6, Imperial. The indigenous or hybrid , 
plant makes the best black tea, and the plant produced) from 
seed. originally imported from China the best green tea. 

“The tea 1s now, after another drying over charcoal fires, 
packed in boxes lined with lead, containing from 80 its. 
to 100 fbs. each, and sent down to the Calcutta market, where 
as a rule it is disposed of by public auction and fetches from 
(according to quality) 1s. to 2s. Gd. per tb.” 


Machinery for sorting, rolling, drying, &c., is almost every 
where used now. 

The soil, as well as the climate both m British Sikkim and 
Nepalis eminently suited for the growth of tua. The one 
great desidcratum for its development, that 1s moisture, and 
that the water should run off casily, is to be bad here in 
abundance, the earth, a brownish, reddish, yellow or dark 
vegetable loam, also being -the best, that could be for the 
attainment of perfection of this plant. 

It grows luxuriantly o the Hull slopes at an elevation of 
5,000 fect, or in the lower plains of the Terai. 

We believe, however, that the height of from about 2,000 
to 8,000 feet is the better. 

Quoting again from the Bengal Administration Report for 
1876-77, we find that in the district of Darjecling there were 
132 gardens at the close of 1876, against 121 gardens in 1875. 

The total’area of land included in the several concerns 15 
106,637 acres, out of which 95,724 acres are held under the 
waste land rules, or taken up under cultivation leasos, and 
10,918 -acres are lands held on the ordinary district tenure 
and acquired from the Terai jotedars. In 1875 the land 
so held and used for tea cultivation was 8,236 acres. 
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a» Out of the total area of 106,687 acres included in the tea 
concesns, 25,028 acres are returned as actually planted, as 
against 22,162 acres in 1875 and 14,503 in the beginning 
of 1873, so that more than 10,000 acres have been opened. 
out within the last four years. ‘ 
The out-turn of tea for the year 1876 was 4,181,622 fbs. or 
52,2703 maunds, as against 4,610,758 Ibs. or 57,6344 maunds 
in 1875. 1876 was an unfavourable year for tea, but what 
was made was of a@ superior description, and the tea made 
this year fetched higher prices than that made in 1875 
(though the latter was much greater in quantity). 
There are twenty-four Limited Liability Companies in 
‘~Darjeeling, and seventeen Associations not registered under 
the Act. 

There are seventy-five private gardens, two or three of 
which in gome cases belong to one owner. Six gardens are 
worked by the Land Movtgage Bank. 

Some natives have also begun to cultivate tea, one Com 
pany is entirely composed of Beggalis, and at least four 

private gardens are owned by them. 
Machines for rolling the tea leaf worked by steam have 
been generally introduced into the district, but the old 
method of drying over the charcoal ovens is still retained, 
being considered the best. ” 
The labourers consist for the most part of Nepaleso, 
with a few Lepchas and Bhootias. 


* The boundaries of Forest Reserves in and around Darjee- 
ling, are rapidly being extended, and roads madesso as to 

, give access to every part of the forest land taken in hand. 
The area of the Darjeeling District is now 161 square miles 
and proposals for adding an adtitional 60 square miles are 
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under ednsideration. The forests are very varied in charac- 
ter, ranging from the toon and india-rubber of the moist 


valleys, to the s&l of the lower hills, and the middle hill , 


forests of chilauni, cherry and birch, up to the oaks, ches. 
nuts, and magnolias, of the upper hills. 

The timber operations have been.partly carried on by 
Government, and partly by private purchasers, 

The total number of trees cleared out in 1876-77 was 
1,699. The cuttings were made at the rate of 15 trees only 
per square matle. 





The extension of the planting of Cinchona is being rapidly 
pushed on. It is interesting to trace the gradual develop- 
ment of this invaluable tree. * 

The garden was first begun on 24th March, 1862, by 
Dr. Anderson of the Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. <A case 
containing 249 plants and .58O seedlings was, carefully des 
patched, and arrived, with the loss of only eight plants, though 
they were 15 days ingoing up. Dr. Anderson had judiciously 
selected the site which stretches down from Sinchul to the 
river Testa, (with an easterly aspect) the elevation varying 
from 8,600 feet to 800 above the sea. 

On the Ist of August, 1862, there was planted in the 
nursery at Sinchul 

Cinchona plants, ........cseecceeeeeee BLL 
Seadlings,.......sesecsessescasceseessceves 1,300 





Total plants and. seedlings, .. 1,611 





From the last Government reports we read that the Cin- 
chona plantations m the Darjeeling district cover over 1,800 
acres; stocked with about three ‘millon Cinchona trees They 
are of three species :- 


~~ 
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Suceiriba, cicccccccccesseanescsees 2,000,000 
PACMUBAY Gg: cin Fedde Rati ceacanacas 350,000 
Micrantha, ........c.s.eceeees Sivas ” 50,000 


Total,... 3,000,000 


The Micrantha is the least useful of the species. The 
other two, Succiruba and Calisaya, yield the medicinal 
‘alkaloids: quinine, quinidine, cinchonine and ciichonidine 
in different proportions. The quinine comes from the bark 
of the Calisaya. In this bark the quinine represents about 
85 to 90 per cent. of the total alkaloids,,this can be extracted 
«with comparative ease and cheapness. 

The several alkaloids obtained from the bark of these trees, 
are known as remedies for the fevers so prevalent in India, 
but as yet only one of them has been extensively used as a 
medicine, that is, quinine, which is very expensive and 
only within the means ot the wealthier classes both European 
and native; it is quite beyond the reach of the poorer 
classes. The desideratum therefore was to discover efther 
aome means of producing the alkaloid quinine more cheaply, 
or else some other alkaloid or alkaloids, which, while beirig 
very cheap, would answer as well or nearly as well as quinine. 

To supply this want, the Government has expended’ much 
money and energy in instituting experiments (quite beyond 
the scope of private enterprise) of which we are beginning 

“now to reap the fruit. The endeavour hastbeen not only to 
waduce the cost of its own quinine, but more particularly and | 
primarily to find out some alkatoid febrifuge so cheap, that 
the people at large may be able to buy it. This has been 
done in a. great measuregby the careful cultivation of Sueci- 
ruba and Calisaya trees. Cinchomine ogcinchonidine can now, 
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be had of the Curator of the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta 
or of the Government Dispensaries at a very moderate, price, 
and answers the purpose, nearly, if not quite as well asthe . 
pure quinine. Government energy and fore-thoughfé, in this 
respeot, is highly to be commended. 





An experimental Botanical Garden has been founded at 
Rungaroon (six*miles from Darjeeling), the area of which 

is 75 acres, 1 rood, and #5 poles, of which rather moré than ’ 
" twenty-six acres is under forest, the gardens and nurseries 
are rapidly being laid out, bungalows built, and workmen 
employed. The garden is to be first and foremost a Botanical 
one. ' Plants of all species—Hskiphytes, orchids, gingers, &¢ 
that will grow at the elevation of Rungaroon are to be collee- 
ted and attached to the trees, so as to make a representative 
piece of virgin forest, vacant spaces are to be filled with 
species indigenous to Nepal, Sikkim, or Bhootan. In‘short, 
the garden is to be devoted to such indigenous plants as are 
not likely to thrive in, the moister and more shady forest 
sections, a third being reserved for exotie plants of botanical 
interest and suited to the climate and elevation. 

“More attention will be given to the growth of indigenous 
plants, than to that of exoties. Every possible flowering 
plant growing naturally in these districts between 8,000 feet 
and 9,000 feet will be considered worthy of being tried, either 
in cleared,-or forest section of the garden. 

As regards thd exotic garden, the selection of plants will 
be made with the idea of representing Natural Orders which 
are not abundant, or which do not occur at all in the moun- 
tainous parts of India, Many of the Australian Protcacee 
and of the European and Ameiican Oontfere and Capulifera 
have been some timeplantéd, the first and last of these species 
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are growing fairly, the Conifer order, that is, the trees most 
peculier to mountain regions,—cedars, firs, pines, larches, 
- spruces, eypresses, &c. are flourishing : it is a remarkable fact 
that these trees are not indigenous in the hills round Dar- 
jeeling. But the selection of plants grown in the exotic 
garden will have to be worked out by the help of experience, 
as to what kind of plants are likely to thrive in a wet cli- 
mate such ag that of Sikkim. The situation of the garden 
“jis excellent ; it is on the slope at the lower edge of the forest 
which clothes the Sinchul mountain—it is somewhat lower 
than Darjeeling, its altitude being about 6,000 ft., it has an 
excellent soil and is well watcred most months of the year, 
$y running streams. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


crnremreomr é 


Tue Hitt Trrses or Sixkim anp ifs Victnrry, aNnp 
THE INHABITANTS OF THE NEIGHBOURING TERAL. 
In the last census report of Darjeeling the division and 
number of the population was as under—but we were in- 
formed that this number has now largely increased. 


. Europeans and Americans, ..........6. ce cceeas ~ 420 
PUPASIANS Na hoc eei 5h ie ahaa uae ceh es oeuceeeuni 32 
, Aboriginal GTIDES: cccccr deeded eric) e058 
Nepalese, £60.)..s.2scssetiecssasssesssecsssiveecvns 25,781 
Semi- Hinduized aberiines.,: Ho 25,029 


‘Hindu castes, and pegple of er sen 23,114 
Muhammadans, oo... cccestescessugeeesecees — 2A4B 
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THE LEPCHAS. 


To all frequénters of Darjeeling the characteristics of this 
race are very familiar. They undertake all sorts of out-of-door 
employment, and even for a time take domestic service, but 
their habits are wandering and erratig. Their physiognomy 
is decidedly Mongolian, having broad flat faces, oblique eyes, 
and high cheek bones (like the Tartar race), and though 
they have broad chests, muscular calves to their legs and 
well-developed arms, they are nevertheless effeminate-look- 
ing; this is owing, perhaps in some measure, to their short 
stature, (rarely exceeding five feet in height), small handg" 
and feet, and almost hairless faces; the men have but a 
small silky down on their upper lips, which it would be an 
insult to call a moustache. Their hair is coal black, grows 
very long and thick, and is plaited ite a long tuil, the women 
Givide theirs into two tails. Their faces are of a whitish 
yellgw colour, They ar® a merry, free-hearted, careless race, 
with but little thought of the morrow. They may be seen 
at any time in and around Darjecling, racing, scampering 
and playing like children. They are very civil and inoffen- 
sive, but most indolent, they can rarely be got to work con- 
secutively for any length of time, though they are much 
valued as eervants on account of their honesty. Their beset- 
ting sin is Gambling ; ono ean rarcly take a walk along the , 
Darjeeling Mali, or on the adjacent roads, without seeing 
detached parties of them squatted on the ground, playing at 
dice, a kind of chess-draughts, and other mysterious games 
of chanee, unknown to us. . 

Théy are very fond of quoits, uSing pieces of slate tor 
the purpose, which théy throw with the utmost dexterit y; 
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“wad are great adepts at the Highland game of “ putting 
the sione.” Though they always wear . the long knife 
stuck in the girdle, we never heard that they use it on 
each other, even in their cups, for they ave addicted to 
the intoxieating drink called murwah, (described before). 
This same knife is used in the most wonderful manner, it 
serves them to cut down trees, skin animals, build huts, pare 
their nails, sever their food, and even pick their teeth, 

They certainly do not believe in the neeessity of frequent 
ablutions, for they are almost as dirty as the itinerant Cabu- 
lese fruit-sellers so familiar to Calcutta people. Close proxt- 

‘mity to them is anything but pleasant to European olfactories, 
Their dress is quite unique, and distinctly graceful. It con- 
sists of a robe of thick blue and white, or red and white 
cotton cloth, this is crossed over the breast and back, leaving 
the arms bare and free, and descends tw the ealf of the leg 
“exactly the same kind of garment as worn by the old Roman 
gladiators), it is then gathered in round the waist by a leather 
or ornamented girdle; m the cold wather an upper garment 
13 worn with long loose sleeves somewhat like a domino, 
only reaching to the feet ; the women’s dress is a slight mo- 
dification of the men’s, but with a loose kind of bed-gown 
over if. They wear heavy silver ear-rings, a profusion of 
imitation coral and coloured bead necklaces, also eornelian, 
amber and turquoise ornaments round their necks ; their hate, 

_ when they wear them, which is but seldom, are “broad and 
flat-brimmed, with either a small! hemispherical or conical 
crown made of plaited slips of bamboo. They take great 
pride in ther hair-plaits, which the women do up for" them ; 
we have frequently been amused by seeing the men deli. 
berately squat down on the road-side while their wifes or 
friends kneel quietly behind them, undv the plait and after 
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a careful exploration, braid it up again very neatly; a kind 
of primitive “my owner bids me bind his hair.” 9 

They are not very particular as to their food ; it seemed to ° 
us that nothing came amiss to them, whether animal or 
vegetable ; rice is, however, their great stand by, and they 
use enough oil and condiments with it to supply Thorley in 
the manufacture of his “food for gattle’ for any amount 
of time ; pork is their special weakness, though we have been 
told that an elephant-steak does not come amiss to’ them : 
snails, the pith of the fern tree, caterpillars, flower buds, and 
fungi of various sorts, they also eat at times. , 

They cultivate the soil, but in a lazy hap-hazard kind of 
way ; the soil is rich and produces millet, wheat, barley, maize, 
bhoota, and a large kind of yam called bookh, which grows at 
an elevation of from 1500 to 3000 feet. 

During the rains they are frequently hard-pushed, and then 
they use up their stock of yaks, -goats, sheep, &., supple. 

“menting by bamboo roots, succulent plants growing wild, 
fuygi and flower bulbs ‘&®s we have before said. Butter tea, 
(one of the most nauseous compounds ever concocted) they 
are inordinately fond of ; salt they eat in great quantities, 
preferring, however, the salt of the plains now that they can get 
it, to the hard rock-salt of Thibet. The females are expected 
to do all the farm work, even to tilling the ground, and look. 
ing after the pigs, yaks, poultry, &. The men may free 
quently be seen rocking the tiny bamboo cradle, while the | 
women are hoeing, digging, delving, milking, &c. They cook 
their rice and vegetables in pieces of large bamboo, or priifi- 
tive ifon pots on a tripod, whieh they carry about with them 
everywhere. They have learnt the blessing of vaccinatjon 
and* eagerly seek for it, having # perfect horror of small. 
pox. 
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« They are good marksmen and bring down birds from a good 
height with their arrows. They are said to,be the original 
‘inhabitants of Sikkim, and once held vast mountain posses- 
sions, they are now confined to the portion of the Sub- 
Himalayas between the Nepalese and Bhootan Frontiers, a 
narrow tract of mountain country not more than 60 miles in 
breadth. ‘There is another branch of them called Khamba 
Lepchas, immigrants from Thibet, who have intermarried 
with the Lepchas proper, they are.said to be a bolder and 
more turbulent race than the Lepeha Rong or real Lepcha; 
they say they come from Kham, a province of Thibet under 
Chinese rule. They reckon seven generations (about 200 
years) since their arrival on this side the snows, The pre- 
sent Sikkim Rajah is a Khamba, a descendant of one of the 
leaders of the first immigrants This portion of the Lepchas 
stretch further along both north-west and south-east of the 
Southern face of the H Imalayas. It is said that they once 
possessed a great part of east Nepal, as far west as the 
Tambar river, and at a still earlier pet-od they penetrated . as 
far west as the Arun river; except to the initiated, it is very 
difficult to distinguish between the two tribes. 

The Lepchas proper have a tradition that they are the 
descendants of a couple who escaped from a great flood, and 
established themselves on the top of the mountain Tendong 
(not very far from Darjeeling). With the exception of the 
above tradition, they cannot trace their history back further 
than three bundred years, for though they have a written 
laiiguage, they have no recorded* history. (A well-known 
Colonel, a resident of Darjeeling, was for many years ocoupied 
in compiling a Lepcha Grammar, but it can only be a literary 
curiosity as the race is fast dying out.) They say that before 
the period when they were overrun by the ‘rhibetans, who com- 
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pelled them to adopt their religion, habits and customs, they 
were 2 demi-clad, savage race subsisting on herbs and hanting; 
(they are.very expert even now with their bows and arrows). 
The Thibetan? compelled them, among other innovations, to 
adopt the pig-tail. 

Their language, though it differs in some important parti. 
culars, is very similat to the Thibetan,; this, with their very 
decided Tartar “features, goes far to prove, what has been 
asserted by savans, vig., that they originally peopled Sik.” 
kim from Thibet long before the spread of Buddhism and 
civilisation. 

Both Lepchas Rong and Khambas practise Buddhism, the 
former in a rather corrupt manner, uniting with it a kind of 
fetish worship, for like the Limboos and other hill tribes, 
they believe in omens and the forecasting of events, also in 
good and evil spirits.\. They make it a rule to leave the 
former alone, and propitiaté the latter. - | 

Their Priests have great power over them and are called in 
ongall occasions of bith, marriage or death. They have a 
great horror of the latter; they allow their Priests to marry 
and pay them by tithes. They have no caste, and burn or 
bury their dead indifferently. 

Marriages among them are not usually contracted until 
late in life, for the wife has to be purchased and at a heavy 
price, a good-looking young woman costing from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 600. Jf the would-be bridegroom cannot raise the 
money, like Jacob he becomes the temporary bondsman of 
the father-in-law, and works out the purchase by, Me 
labour. The women are not strictly bound to chastity 
before marriage, and children born during this period beleng 
to the mother, after marriage whatever tribe the mother 


marries: into, be if’ Limboo, Bhootea or N epalese, the 
* a 4} 
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offspring are of the father’s tribe. The women are care. 
fully leaked after when married; infidelity as punished by 
flogging and divorcement. It is said that this race is 
superior in morals to the Thibetian, and Bhootca races ; poly- 
andry “is not practised at all, and polygamy is the excep. 
tion rather than the rule. As before observed, they are a 
merry, free, independent, race, of rather a cowardly disposi- 
tion, a kind of “peace at any price” lot. They are very 
‘amiablé and kind to each other, but a great'nuisance to their 
employers on account of their noisy, chattering propensities, 
and their inveterate dislike to cold water. 

They are a sound, healthy race, not nearly so much afflict. 
éd with gottre as the other hill tribes. Some Doctors say 
this is because they do not use the bandage across the fore- 
head to support weights as do the Bhooteas. They bring 
butterflies, hill pheasants, ferns and heetles for sale to the 
Station, and half an hour's bargaining with them is not ill 
spent, for thongh they are a they are rational and 
intelligent. 


THE LIMBOOS. 


The tribe called Limboos is so closely allied to that of the 
Lepchas, that even by that oft-mentioned, yet mythical per- 
sonage “the oldest inhabitant” of the Darjeeling district, 
they are often confounded. A little close observation, how- 
ever, will soon shew in what respect they differ: their fea- 
tures are more peculiarly Mongolian, their skins yellower, 
ané their eyes smaller and more oblique, they are also of 


slenderer and more sinewy build. 
The ‘Lepcha’ plaits his hair (or his wife does it fer him), 
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but that of the Limboo is left loose, and his elfin locks are 
as shaggy as a Shetland pony’s mane. They are alsq above 
the vanity of personal decoration, for they neither wear 
ornaments injtheir ears, noses, round their necks, arms nor 
ankles. 

They evince quite a Spartan contempt for elegant, and we 
may also add, clean apparel, for their dress is simple in the 
extreme; it cofisists of long loose wide cotton trousers, (of 
what color originally we could never determine),® tigh3 
jacket, or ‘chupkan’, and not to be quite deficient in the 
picturesque, a red sash (also very much toned down in colour) 
round their waists; the men wear the Nepal curved kukerie 
in their belts, instead of the Lepcha straight dan. The 
dress of the women is a modification of the Lepcha feminine 
kind, but they set an example to the women of our own race, 
which doubtless would,be pleasing to many husbands if fol- 
lowed, by shewing a mind above all extraneous aids to their 

‘ charins, considering “beauty unadorned, adorned the most.” 
The places of abode af this hardy race are the mountainous 
tracts that lie between the rivers ‘Dud Kosi’ and Kanki 
in Nepal, also in Eastern Nepal at an elevation of from 
2,000 to 5,000 feet. They once ruled over that country, but 
their number is becoming every year ‘smaller and beauti- 
fully less.” 

Their disposition is very different to that of the cheerful, 
jovial, happy go lucky Lepcha, but they are brave and war- 
like, and many of them are to be found in our “ Ghoorka” * 
Regiments recruited almost entirely from Nepal. They take 
service indiscriminately, however, either with Nepal or any 
other power that chooses to engage them. They profess never 
to give in themselves, and pive*no quarter; Slaughtering 
indiscriminately oldemen, “women and children. 
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Though they have no caste prejudices, they profess Bud- 
dhism, but of an extremely limited liability kind we should 
, imagine, as they sacrifice to, the goddess Kali and other 
deities of a similar description, shewing thereby that they 
have a keen eye to what they consider their interests, and-a 
broad unprejudiced mind. 

That they and the Lepchas are branches of the same family 
is abundantly proved, for they have many rites and supersti- 
tions in common, they constantly intermarry, and practise, 
like all other hill tribes, polyandry when expedient. Un- 
like the Thibetians whom they profess to be descended from, 
they shew a certain amount of respect for their defunct pro- 
genitors, 7: ¢., they do not pitch them to the dogs or vultures 
down the first convenient khud, but bury them decently, 
even firing off a gun to expedite their souls to that “bourne 
from which no traveller returns.”’ 

They shew a kindred feeling to ‘ourselves, to what we are 
pleased to think the highest degree of civilization; for 
when any of their relations or friends die, they give up all 
merry-makings, remain quietly at home, and feel it their 
duty to look mournful and lugubrious ; they do not seek cer. 
tainly to enhance their funereal aspect by wearing sombre 
garments, but on the contrary evince what Ruskin would 
call more wsthetic taste, by wreathing their elfin locks with 
gay chaplets of flowers. 

As among pretty nearly all the races on earth, they have 

‘their doctors or priests, and fetishes of various kinds (the 
cyEndrical praying-machine for instance). These priestly 
guides, protectors and friends, (?) are of two kinds, called re- 
spectively ; “ Phedangbo” and “ Bijud.” The former is an in- 
stitution of their own, the dattet is common to both them and 
the Lepcha—the office of both is heleditaty, unfortunately so, 
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we should say, for once a priest, always a priest, must-be a sore 
burden to them. Judging from the unsavoury, repacious 
specimens we have seen, the thought naturally arose in our 
minds that a course of cold pump and oakum picking would 
havecbeen highly salutary to them. 

They officiate at every great event of life: marriages, 
births, and deaths. It is sad tosay it, but they have many 
benighted cust8ms connected with ‘these rites which, of 
course, firid no parallel in our more highly favoured country. 

On the occasion of their marriages the “ Bijud” puts a 
cock into the bridegroom’s hands, and a hen into the bride’s 
hands—with one stroke of his knife the priest severs the 
heads of both fowls, and accoiding to the direction in whien 
the blood spurts out, or flows into thé plantain leaf placed 
underneath to receive it; do they progposticate whether the 
marriage will be lucky or unlucky. 

The “ Bijud” is a wandefing mendicant, and travels from 
sVillage to village, seeking what he can pick up on the road; 
he can be seen at any time in, or round about Darjeeling, his 
ob&e form clothed in what might once have been a purple robe, 
but which is not unfrequently a mass of rags; he always 
carries the small cylindrical praying-machine of the Lamas, 
whichis constantly on the twirl; and somewhere on his per- 
son, thrust in his belt or in his bosom, will be found the 
trumpet made out of the human thigh bone, the cymbals, 
conch shells and bells used in the religious rites of the 
Buddhist priesm These Bijuds sing, beg, dance, east out 
devils, prescribe medicines, and as before observed, assist 2at 
all dowpestic gatherings. is 

The Limboos, like the Lepchas, purchase their wives, either 
in mpney or by labor, but the ¢ genjler sex” canndt be held in 
as high estimation gby the former as by the latter, as they 
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seldom pay more than from Rs. 12 to Rs. 20 for’ them, 
whereag the Jatter often give from Rs. 400 to Rs, 500. 

Inviolable chastity is not considered an absolute necessity 
before marriage, a highly reprehensible state of, affairs doubt- 
less, but custom, as in many highly civilized countries, wanc- 
tions many iniquities. The children of the Limboos come 
under the same law as those of the Lepchas, for those born 
before marriage, if boys, become the property of the father, 
he girls of the mother, with whom they remain and are 
considered of her tribe. 

The Limboo language is totally distinct from that of the 
Lepchas, it sounds softer, and their accent is more pleasing. 
‘They havc no written charactcs. They are clever at all kinds 
of handicraft, they also take service as domestic servants, 
bnt though quick and clever they are notoriously unthrifty, 
and so clever in breakages that few mistresses care to 
employ them. | 


THE BHOOTEAS. 


This race with its divisions and sub-divisions, is by far the 
largest in uumber, of the aboriginal tribes in and around 
Darjecling. ‘They are said to count some 3,834 souls. They 
are divided into three or four classes: viz., the Bhootea pro- 
per, belonging to Thibet ; the Bhootea of Bhootan, or the, 
Dharma country, the Sikkim Bhootea and the Sharpa Bhoo- 
tea (a cross between the Thibetan Bhootea and the Lepeha). 

Tue Thibectan Bhooteas are said to be the best of them, 
but taken at their best, they are a sorry lot, and exhibit no 
remarkable moral zeal in either manners, customs, or religion. 
The Thibetan Bhovtea, however, is a gentleman compared to 
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the Dharma Bhootea, who are very much known in Darjeeling 
by their special proclivity of wife-beating, excelling even the 
vilest Lancashire roughs in that respect, they aré condensed 
epitomes of the Thibetan of the same class, possessing all 
their,vices, and none of their few virtues. 

The Thibetan Bhootea has been for centuries located be- 
tween the neutral ground of dry Thibet proper, and the wet 
Himalayan gorges. They are a powerfully built race, and of 
so hardy .a nature, they can with ease bear a climate muck 
too cold for the Lepeha, Limboo, or Nepalese. They are 
very Mongolian in aspect, with the broad mouths, high 
check bones, oblique eyes, and flat noses coutmon to that 
anything but handsome race. ,fheir colour is suppesed to be 
whitish yellow, but as a rule they are sc’encrusted with dirt, 
aud smoke, are of so begrimed, and weather-worn an aspect, 
that they look more hke what we should imagine some of 
the denizens of Dante’: inner “circles” to be, than - living 
,numan beings—we have tricd hard to find out if they ever 
did take a course of “tub”, or put on “gorgeous apparel’, but 
ous enquiries only resulted in a shake of the head, or a 
grunt; possibly our want of knowledge of their language 
may have had something to do with our inability to elicit this 
fact. Dr. Hooker in his description of the dress of this 
tribe, must either have had a very vivid imagination, or 
have seen them when they had just donned new garments, 
He says; “They are dressed in loose blanket robes, girt 
about the waist,with a leather belt, in which they place their 
iron or brass pipes, and from which they suspend their leng 
knives, chop sticks, tobacco-pouch, tinder-box and the inévita- 
ble tweezers (they wear no beard, moustaches, or whiskers, 


every hair being carefully rempved, from their faces by “the 
latter instrument), 
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“The robe, boots and caps are grey, or striped with bright 
colours ; 3; they wear skcull-caps, and the hair plaited i in a pig- 
tail. The women are dressed in long flannel petticoats, and 
spencers over Which is thrown a short sleeveless, striped 
cloak, drawn round the waist by a girdle of broad brass or 
silver links to which Dey hang their knives, scissors, needle- 
eases, &e., &c.” a primitive, but useful ehatelaine ! 

“ The hair is plaited ih two tails, and the neck loaded with 
atrings.of coral and glass-beads, also pieces of amber, glass 
and agate. Both men and women wear silver rings set 
with turquoises, and square amulcts of gold and silver upon 
their necks, and on their arms, above the elbow; in their 
ears, large round ear-rings,cof so very heavy a kind as 
to drag down, in a wry ugly manner the lobe of the ear.” 

‘The above is a very charming desciiption doubtless, but we 
never during our sojourn in Darjeeling had the privilege of 
gazing upon this picturesque costume in all the glory of its 
pristine hues, or we would, most certainly have made a 
large “note of it.’ The dirt and weather. beaten aspects of 
them all are but too familiar, as 4180 the rings, amulcis, 
necklaces and above all the pendant ears. 

The Bhootan or Dharma Bhooteas, are, however, most 
familiar to Darjeeling tourists and residents. It is they who 
do the real hard work of the place; they are the coolies, 
drudges and jack-of-all trades, (masters of nothing but im. 
morality and drunken ways). Thay take places-as servants, . 
But their talent for breakages, and inveterate propensity of 
asgisting their masters to dispose quickly of their store of 
ligudrs, make them anything but models of “helps.” ‘When 
in their cups, they are most quarrelsome, most cruel to each 
otlier. They waste but little time in speech, rarely ansyer- 
ing to,a question put, by anything more intelligible, than 
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a guttural “ugh.” The Sikkim Bhooteas, also called 
Arrats, are as like to the above as two peas, they age even said 
to be more turbulent, if that could be possible. The dress 
of both is a lowe loose robe, confined at the waist by a belt 
sometimes, at others, by a rag of unknown hue ; this is their 
sole attire, barring the ornaments spoken of, the upper part 
of this robe above the belt, forms a convenient receptacle for 
all sorts of incongruous articles, including their food, cooked 
and uncooked, (putrid fish or meat being a not uncommon 
relish of theirs,) two or three puppies of astute Thibetan 
appearance, are also very often scen, craning out their short 
necks, and puffy faces and eyes, taking stock of things in 
general, and possible purchasers in particular. As weapons 
of defence (and aggression perhaps) they have long knives 
slang to their belts, some of them heavity chased and orna- 
mented with silver. The women are a degree better looking, 
we have even seen some of them with clean faces, and they 
wore a smile, perhaps at their unaccustomed cleanliness, 
. though the larger numben most certainly belong to the great 

unwashed, Their hair is generally allowed to float in Nature’s 
unadornment, answering most gracefully to the breeze like 
‘an unkempt pony’s mane. Some of them, we presume 
the more tidy and respectable, bind their hair with Gilets 
of silver chains, sometimes having a handsome gold ornament 
fastened in front. They seem to be a very industrious race 
in one respect, for they are always spinning. The woollen 
garments they make for themselves are marvels of thickness. 
We have frequently seen a party of them trudging compla- 
cently Along with a heavy load in the bamboo basket slung 
behind them, two or three juvenile Bhooteas clinging to their 
clothts, and knitting away for sheet’ life, from the primitive 
spindle in, their hangs; thé supply of raw wool being tirust 
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into the capacious body of their one garment. Their morals 
are Lethe jnverse ratio, unquestionably, to their industry, for 
they know very little law but their own will ; the marriage-tie, 
if there be any at all, is very weak, and asceteism is a virtue 
neither ptactised, nor recognised ; they may possibly h&ve the 
not uncommon qualities of delicacy and modesty, but we be- 
lieve, they have never bgcn found out in them yet. Polyandry 
is a recognized institution among them. ‘There is one thing, 
however, that they show a keen knowledge of, that is, the 
value of money, and one would have to rise very early in the 
morning to get the better of them ina bargain. Perhaps 
this is one of the fruits of contact with civilisation, as is also 
their fondness for “ Sahib’s shrab,” which they supplement 
larzely by distilling all manner of alcoholic poisons from rice, 
wheat, and millet. « 

The religion they profess is Juddhism, but we should 
imagine witha large lincture of Paganism in it, though they 
fee their Lama priests, and believe in the efficacy of thé 
praying-machine, passing the beads¢-hrough their hands, and 
muttering the incantation “ Om—Mani—Padmi—Om ;”’ yet, 
they nevertheless square their conseignces by propitiating 
invisible, yet 10 them palpable, innumerable hosts of spirits, 
and make offerings to them of flowers and bits of rag. 
When they are crossing mountains, or ascending difficult 
peaks, they hang these little scraps of rags on the bushes, as 
a kind of prayer for safety, a practice not uncommon among 
many of the tribes in Central Africa as° well many tribes 
throughout Central Asia, Another habit of theirs, known to 
all who have visited Darjecling, is their habit of ‘placing 
gaains of rice steeped in oil, and pice alternately, along 
the road or hill side, %o propitiate evil spirits, or*yilZs, 
to ktep them from visiting their hofies. Should any un- 
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fortunate being unacquainted with this canny practice appre- 
priate to himself the pice of these votive offexjngs, sgreat 
is the glee and “chortling” of these “children of nature,” for 
they imagine Yhat the evil that would have fallen to them, 
has faflen upon a stranger—amiable custom! amiable people! 

The Thibetan Bhootca migrates with the seasons, accom- 
panied by all his belongings, includjng his herds of cattle 
and dogs, between an clevation of 5,000 to 15,000 feet. 
They grow scanty crops of wheat, barley, and: sonic few 
vegetables. They also do some trade, but in a Jaissez 
fatre, indolent way. They levy a small tax on all imports, 
and are the medium of a large portion of the trade in 
salt, wood, musk, cattle, &., with the Thibetans. Their 
language is a dialect of, Thibctan, but it bas no written 
character They bury their dead on the? mountains, raising 
cairns over them, 

The three classes shew much ingenuity in the construction 
of their houses, excelling in that respect greatly the inhabi- 
tants of the plains. “Wheir houses are built of rubble, 
stone and clay, of two, three and even four stories .*g¢h; all 
the fioors are boarded, and they have even well-constructed 
' verandahs running round two sides of the house ; their inside 
doors are made with neat sliding panels, and the workman- 
ship is said to be good of its kind, the roofs are made of 
shingles of pine, five or six feet in length, laid over a frame 
work of wood and kept in their places with stone. Imme- 
diately . under the roof isa kind of store-room where they 
place their winter stock of dried grains, &¢., &e. The -aply 
thing wanting in these abodes of bliss, appears to be a chimney, 
for the smoke is left to find its way out any how.” The 
above deseription is taken from Col. Dalton’s work (Deserip- 
tive Hthnalogy of Bengal}, it is doubtless correct, bilt as 
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omr experience of “the houses,” “the domestic ways and 
manners’ pf “the Bhooteas’” is gathered ,chiefly from our 
experience of the Bhootea bustce on the road to Lebong, 
and some few other villages of a similar land, within five 
or six miles of the station, we can only say we woulf very 
much like to see the houses Col. Dalton speaks of. We only 
know that in all of, them we have come across, tumble- 
down huts, thatched with straw in every stago of dilapida- 
tion, ‘all the lines out of drawing, sawing inwards and out- 
wards, in a very significant manner, looking drunk and 
ineapable in a very high degree, was the rule, with mud, dirt, 
dust, naked children, mangy dogs, obese pigs, greasy Lama 
“priests, And many other abdminations, profaning the beauty 
of the natural scenery. The Bhootgasare acharming people in 
their way, doubtless, and very useful as coolies, but that they 
are nearer akin to Darwin’s “ missipg link” than to a Parisian 
or even a Lendoncr, few would vettture to doubt. There is 
one thing to be observed regarding them, that is, they offer 
a fine field for Missionary labour. #Mr. Macfarlane, we be- 
lieve, has done something for them, and also the Govern. 
ment School in Darjecling, for these and other aboriginals 
(there were six pupils there when we last heard of it) ; but © 
if the Missionary Socicties at home could spare a few of 
their cnergetic proselytisers from the Mission to Central 
Atrica, they might do a great deal of good to these benighted 
heathens, and with infinitely more comfort to ‘themselves, 
Darjeeling and its vicinities being slightly healthier places 
than Taranyska, or some such places of Livingstone renown. 
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THE NEPALESE. 


The valley of Nepal has very picturesque surroundings ; 
its graatest extent is from north to south, about twelve 
horizontal miles—its limit from east to west is not much 
over nine miles, and its circuit is roughly estimated at from 
forty to fifty miles. Jt is bounded on the north and south 
by stupendous mountains—1 series of peaks gradually 
rising, (“hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise’’) and 
increasing until the snow-crowned summit is reached. The 
bottom of the valley is very uneven and intersected by deep 
ravines—caused, it is believed, by the velocity of the 
autumnal inundations. ‘The mountains to the cast and west 
are not nearly so loftty—the immediate head to the westward 
being defined by a low steep ridge covered with brushwood. 
This ridge passes direct*y behind Sumbunath, and is locked 
by a higher spur called Dhoehoall, in one of the small 
plateaus of which there is a lake strongly impregnated with 
minéral salts, 

In the valley there are several towns and villages, of these 
- Khatmandu is the largest, and most important, from its 
being the residence of the Rajah, and the centre of trade 
and industry. The Nepalese form 84 per cent. of the 
population of the district, they are a pushing, thriving race 
and great colonizers. They are an agile, nimble people and 
are capital agricusturists, as well as carpenters, tanners, black-— 
smiths, tailors, &c., &c. The greater portion of the labourers 
employed on the tea estates are Nepalese. ° 

the generic term “‘ Nepalese” are included many tribes 
or castes, rearers of sheep and*buffalves, cultivatdrs, shop- 
keepers, agriculturiste, dc.” 
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_In physique the Nepalese differ greatly from the other 
tribeg , enumerated, they are light and agile—have both in- 
telligent and pleasing countenances. They are a plucky lot 
and none dare insult them with impunity; gt is fortunate 
they are not a quarrelsome race, for they can usd’ their 
kukries (or carved knives) with all the skill and adroitness 
of a Spaniard with pis stiletto. The Ghoorkas, which is 
the name of the ruling race and dynasty, make splendid 

€ soldiers, and many of them are enlisted in the British 
Imperial service. They are short and slim, but wonderfully 
active and enduring, also brave to a degree. They are 
naturally a warlike race, and are willing to indulge their 
*fichtingt proclivities on every possible opportunity. Tn 1792. 
the Ghoorsa Rajah of Nepal made war on the Thibetans 

on some trifling pretext and marched an army of 18,000 
men in Thibet. They easily conquered it, but fhe Lamas 
appealed to China for help ; this was despatched, and after 
some severe fighting the Ghoorkas were driven ‘back inte 
Nepal, accepting almost humiliatingsferms of peace. On the 
conclusion of the campaign, the Dalai Lama wrote to’ the 
then Governor-General of India, Lord Cornwallis, inform- 
ing him of the defeat of the Ghoorkas and warning him - 
against giving any countenance to future aggressions. 
The Thibetans were at this time somewhat exasperated 
against the British Government, believing that the Indian 
Government had aided and abetted the Ghoorkas in this 

. Invasion—-and from that time to the présent the Chinese 

Sovernment has put in every way possible a stop to com- 
munication with India by closing all the Himalayarr passes. 
The late Jung Bahadoor also pursued this policy of keeping 
all foreigifers, as far as lag in his power, out of his dominions ; 
whether this traditional policy Will bafully carried out by 
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his successors yet remains to be seen. Sir Jung Bahadoor 
was a shrewd man, and quite aware that “histor but 
repeats itself,”’ "He knew that the British had entered India 
under the guise of simple traders or merchants, and then 
devel¢ped into a conquering race, under the pretext often of 
revenging slights and insults. He was fully acquainted with 
the deep prejudices and exclusiveness of caste of his own 
people, and knew’ that if foreigners’ were allowed to roam 
at will throughout his dominions, quarrels, detentions and 
murders would naturally result, which would to a ¢er- 
tainty be punished by an invading army, and consequently 
the loss of Nepalese independence. That this must come 
to pass, sooner or later, must bo abundantly evident:to every: 
thoughtful mind—for the sturdy, pushiny, obstinate British 
trader, will not forever be kept out of the country—and the 
government of Nepal, it is well known, is not strong 
enough to protect trade7s even if they wished to do so. The 
eruling rave is not allowed to enter'the houses and villages 
of the many aboriginal, tribes that inhabit Nepalese terri- 
tory; the tax-gutherers may not even enter to collect the 
dues, they have to stay outside the villages, until the head- 
man or some person deputed by the villagers brings the 
contributions. It is no light task, it is well known, for the 
Nepalese to rule the semi-civilized original inhabitants and 
keep them in subjection. It is not our purpose here to 
‘give a distinct account of the many semi-barbarous tribes 
that inhabit this district. A reference to Dr. Latham’s ad. 
mirable book “ Hithnolegy of India” will give an exha.s- 
tive aeeount of their classification, peculiar habits, &e., dc. 

The country is rich in forest and minerals; grain is oul- 
tivated, and the various tribes rejzr buffaloes, saeep, cows, 
pigs and poultry. sSomey of them exhibit specialities, for 
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example, the tribe called Newars that inhabit the main portion 
of the central valley of Nepal are excellent masons, they 
are said to “be the best cultivators and builders in Nepal, 
and they are employed throughout the whole district in that 
eapacity. They form large towns; and their housesy built 
three stories high, are said to be excellent in every respect: 
site, soil, and architecture. The morality of all these tribes, 
with respect to sex, ig fy no means of the’most exemplary 
ekind. «Their religion seems to be a mixture of Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Brabmanism, with a slight retention of 
primitive Pagan rites, 

There are three rude, almest barbarous, tribes called re- 
spectively Kasandas, Haius,eand Chepangs, inhabiting the 
jungles of central Nepal. The Kasandas may be said to be 
quite in a state of gature, they liv on wild fruits and the 
produce of the chase ; they possess no implements of civiliza- 
tion beyond rough bows and artows the heads of the latter 
being procured from neighbouring tribes; the only glimmer 
of intelligence they display is in the suaring of birds, and 
beasts of the field; they do not even seem to have the wit 
to build huts, boughs torn from the forest trees laid cross- 
wise one over the other constituting their only homes. They 
acknowledge no allegiance to any power, and have not even 
the privilege of paying taxcs (happy people). 

The Haius are found in the lower ranges of the moun- 
tains of east Nepal; like the above tribe, they keep to them-- 
pelves and associate with no other tribes.e The Ghoorkas 
amd ,Hindus consider them as outcasts. Dr. Campbell 
says, he believes them to have come originally from Geylon, 
as they bury their dead and worship Rawan, the demon king 
of Lunka® (Ceylon); aigl have one particular ceremony 
identigal with that practised by ¢he lgwest tribes now in 
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Ceylon. It is that of the dance performed in commemora- 
tion of the death of Rawan, “about sixty men and women 
stood in a line, back to breast, men and women alternately, 
each one throwing forward the hands and grasping the 
persou in front by the arms. The column thus formed, and 
preceded by half a dozen men beating drums and eymbals, 
and shouting in a barbarous dialect a metrical chant, moved 
slowly in a cirele, nodding an! keeping time to the music and 
clapping of hands; in this fashion they keep on revolying an 
interminable tune.” Though they are supposed to have come 
originally from Ceylon, their physiognomy is decidedly 
Mongolian, the cheek bones high and flattened, the forehead 
narrow. They average five fee+ in height. 

All the tribes are splendid hunters, the great forests which 
skirt the Nepal territories throughout their whole extent 
from Srinagar to the Teesta being the abodes of wild 
animals. The forests contain most valuable timber—sal, 
oSisso, Irun wood, Ebony (in small quantities) and many other 
woods. These are all Government monopolies, large quanti- 
tics of these woods are bought by our Government, Railway 
Companies, builders and others; but as another pisof of 
their extreme jealousy of strangers, itis forbidden to sell 
direct to the British, all trade being carried on by the inter- 
vention of native contractors, though by doing so, they must 
be great losers, these contractors, it being well known, making 
‘enormous+profits out of all purchases, 

Before conclucing our notice of this people, we must men- 
tion the fierce, surly creature on four legs called a Nepale.c 
dog ; round about Darjeeling these, anything but amiable 
animals, are better known than trusted. They are about the 
size of an English bull-dog, but bave rather a Jong nose, 
not the aggressive snub of che English bull-dog ; their hodies 
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are covered with thick long hair, and their legs are short 
with a decided bandy tendency, they are cunning, spiteful 
and most aBnormally intelligent, a kick or a stroke of a cane 
once given either accidentally or on purpose, isnever forgiven 
or forgotten, and woe betide the unsuspecting one, wh8 does 
mot keep a broad look-out. 

They are said to be invaluable as watch-dogs. The 
Nepalese laborers on* fhe tea-plantations® leave all their 
pbelongings to these creatures’ care ; no cases of petty larceny 
ever occurring with a sentinel of this kind on duty. 

The last census gave the Nepalese population of the 
Darjeeling district (including the Moornes) as 82,338, but 
¢his nunsber must have, since that, been greatly increased ; 
numbers of tea-garfens having been opened since then, and 


they are greatly prgferred by the ‘tea-planters as labourers 
and agriculturists. 
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THE MECH... u.2 BODOS ND DHTMALS. 


These two tribes mhabit the forest portion of the Terai 
lying immediately below the base of the hills; except in 
their language and manner of worship—that they live in 
different villages and do not intermarry—they are identical. 
The last census return gave the number of Mechis at 893, 
and the Dhimals at 873. ‘They are stunted and ill.developed - 
, but not an unhealthy people, though they elive in a district 
thats noted for its fatal effects upon other races, Their 
casf of countenabce is strongly Mongolian, with a yellowish 
rather than dark colour of skin, though they inhabit the 
dense unhtalthy junglesf the Terai. They are principally 
agriculturalists, but have very nomad habits, cultivating the 
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ground for a short time in one location, then, as soon as the 
soil shews symptoms of exhaustion, seeking fields agd pas- 
tures new, never trying by tillage or artificial means to re- 
novate the worked out ground. This habit has doubtless 
arisc# from their having a vast expanse of unbroken forest 
to select from, which even now, though much encroached 
upon, contains abundance of fertile spots. These people 
searcely ever ctiltivate the same field beyond a year, and 
never renéain in one village over four or five years ; wazidering ' 
on, selecting new sites, and building fresh abodes. They 
are essentially a primitive race, but in séme respects deci- 
dedly better morally than many of the more robust hill 
tribés. Each family attends entirely to its own durround? 
ings of patches of cultivation, raising cotton, oil seeds, &e. ; 
there is no separate class of shepherd, handicraftsman or 
shopkeeper among them. 

. They rear for theiz own food-—goats, swine, poultry, 
pigeons, pigs ; they keep a iew cows, but no sheep or buffaloes, 
though the Ahirs and Goalas, the people of the plains, 
graze immense flocks of these beasts in their wilds. ‘They 
can scarcely be brought to barter with the neighbouring 
tribes more than is necessary to supply them with the few 
earthen, or iron culinary vessels, and agricultural imple- 
ments they require, though the tribes around would gladly 
purchase their superfluous stock of pigs, goats, as well as 
‘oil seeds he. Each family builds its own house, which are 
as a rule, neatly constructed of jungle grass secured within 
and without by cross-bars of strips of bamboo, the raof*is 
slanting and projects on all sides beyond the walls, the 
thatch is neatly made of grass, they have but one dgor, 
and no chimney or window ; #heirdhouses are in‘xppearance 
the exact counterpsrt of the barns used in England for 
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storing grain, with the difference of bamboo cross-bars for 
walls instead of being brick or mud, They are skilful in 
_ weaving and basket-making, and also construct the primitive 
furniture they use, consisting of a clumsy be@stead, a stool 
or two, and a few rough hanging shelves and sleeping thats ; 
these, with their carthen and wooden vessels for holding water, 
their cooking utensils and the weaving, dyeing and brewing 
apparatus used by thelr women, constitute‘ all their house- 
*hold gaods. The women are very industrious; they spin, 
weave, and dye the family garments, exhibiting ina great 
degree more zeal with respect to decent covering of their 
bodies, than do our Bengal coolies. It 1s their place also 
to make* the murwah beer &nd the liquor from grain, of 
which great quantities are drunk by them. They ought to 
be a happy race, haying plenty wherewith to make them- 
selves comfortable both as regards food and raiment, being 
neithér soldiers, carricrs, menials nof traders, their lives ares 
decidedly cast in pleasant places. The dress of the mien, both* 
Dhimals and Bodos, consists of a @pudder and dhotee of 
white cotton generally, though sometimes they have it 
dyed. They wear no shoes, but a wooden sole fitted to their 
feet, fastened by sandals. . 

The Bodo women arc greater swells than their Dhimal 
sisters, the latter contenting themselves with cotton 
garments, the former wearing nothing but silk; but as they 
spin, make, and dye these themselves, their owners ‘can never * 
object to this development of latent wsthdtic taste on the 
sforee of milliners’ bills. They wear but few ornaments; 
small silver rings in their noses and ears, and heavy bracelets 
ofgmnixed metal; for these they barter their oil seeds &e. 
in the Cooth markets. Whether they live to eat, or e&t to 
live We are not prepared to say® butethe poor qf many 
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countries might well envy their advantages in many respects, 
for very little effort on their part enables theya todive on 
the fat of the land. Rice is their chief vegetable food, this 
they make pleasant and palatable by mixing large quantities 
of oif, salt, chillies and such like “ small mercies’’ with it, 
with this they have game, wild hogs, wild buffaloes and 
rhinoceros (so it is said), and not to, be too particular, civets, 
porcupines and mungooses; fish of all kinds they have in 
plenty ffom December to February, they shew a, rather’ 
barbarons taste in this latter food, for though they could 
eat it when fresh, they prefer it putrid. They wash their 
food down with a plentiful allowance of liquor which they 
make from rice millet, or murwah; their domestie habits, 
laws, religion &c. are simple in the extreme ; they are very 
little hampered by social conventionaliwies (happy people !) 
though they are said to be good husbands, good fathers, and 
wfar from bad sons, bruval crimes are unknown among them ; 
they are’ fairly hospitable, both to strangers and among 
themselves, but are veny shy of intrusion. They are quietly 
industrious; rising at daybreak and working in their fields, 
or at domestic occupation until noon, when thy break their 
fast, taking then their chief meal of the day ; after resting 
an hour or two, they resume their labours, working until dark, 
then eat another meal, afterwards sit and chat a while with 
their fumilics and friends, retiring seldom later than two 
‘hours aftér dusk, to their virtuous slumbers. 

Their religion’ consists chiefly in the worship of the sun, 
moon, and terrestrial clements, of these more particdlarly 
the rivers, whose benefits they are fully sensible of. They 
have a few household gods and make offerings, sacrifices and 
prayers to their deities; thelr o€crings consist of milk, 
honey, -parched rice, eggs, flowers, fruits and coc#ineal. 
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Tlacir sacrifices consist of hogs, goats, fowls, ducks and 
pigeom ; they consider sacrifices‘to be of.greater utility 
than offerings, and give of their best for this purpose. 

Their prayers, like many of our own, constst of supplica- 
tion and invocation ; of appeals for protection for their ‘Wives, 
families, selves and stock, and of deprecations of wrath 
when sickness, drought, murrain or bight, threatens them, 
and entreaties for delivery from wild animals, flouds and 
*storms\; they hold festivals of dhanksgiving when trouble, 
sorrow or sickness is passed, and their crops are fully reaped 
and housed. 

The priests of both tribes have the same offices and are 
even distinguished by the shine names; they are of three 
kinds: the district “priest, the village priest, and the exorcist 
(for they believe int the possibility of exorcising spirits). 
The district priest is called the Dhani, he exercises control 
over a certain * number of villages, tfie village priest (called 
Deoshi) being in some measure regponsible to him. Their" 
priests have some rites of inductions but both before gnd 
after are not distinguished from other Bodos or Dhimals. 
They marry, and cultivate the soil, and build their houses 
as do their flock. They are allowed the privilege of claim- 
ing titles, having a right to a share (a fair share doubtless) 
of every auimal sacrificed ; and three days’ labour from every 
adult in the village lseusile clearing and penne their 
Gelds &c. The cxorcists do not stand on the sanie footing’ 
as the Dhami and Deoshi, but are paid by fees. 

* Marriage ig an institution recognized among them, this 
generally takes place at maturity, the male being from 
twenty to twenty-five years of age, and the female from 
fifteen to twenty. Like@higlly civilized society in Ffance, 
and We may say other advanced “countPies, the parents or 
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friends negotiate the marriage; they are not, however, “so 
disinterested ag parents who have had the adyvantwges of 
European civilisation, for they are mercenary enough to 
demand a prica for their daughter, certainly not attaching 
much value to them, for their average price is from Rs. 15 
to Rs. 45 among the Bodos, and from Rs 10 to Rs 15 among 
the Dhimals; should the aspiring youth not be possessed of 
the wherewithal to attain the desired bride, he offers himself 
tv his fatKer-in-law elect, and works off the amount/ neces. 
sary to the attaimnent of his matrimonial desires, and‘ by 
labouring hard, living sparsely and shewiny self-abnegation 
in overy respect, proves the disinterestedness of his aims; 
what a pity the “golden youths” of our own and other 
countries cannot be given such opportunities of ‘sheWing 
their purity of intention and absence%*of all self interest. 
Their marriages are attended with certaitt observances, they 
do not make speeches, rink champagne or go on wedding- 
fours, buf like all nationg:on earth have certain ceremonies. 
When all the prelirymaries have been arranged, and the 
bride and father-in-law elect, (we do not know if the mother- 
in-law has any voice in the matter) are quite satisfied, a 
big feed (nothing of the kind is ever done in highly civilized 
society) is given by the father, after which a procession 
proceeds to the house of the ‘happy youth’s’’: parents ; 
offerings of betel-leaf, red lead &c. are made ; invocations 
‘to the deities who preside over the “ wedded state” are made > 
the bride is anbinted with oil, and sprinkled with holy~ 
water. The chicf priest then performs the sacred pay of 
the cetemony, which consists in the sacrifice of a cock and 
hen (the same as described in the notice of the Limbées) 
in th® names of the bride and brilgeroom, to the sun; the 
groom next salute? thé’ bride’s parents, and the “bride 
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esa token of obedience and reverence towards her husband’s 
parents (mpther-in-law in particular,) performs the same 
ceremony (history doth not say if this same rite is observed 
by the bride to the very letter). A grand feast follows and 
every body—as with us, privileged race—is supposed to be 
happy. : 

These people, though,what is called in Bengal “ jungly,” 
have some inate feeling of right, for they shew great 
respeed to their - dead. Though they do not invest in 
hearses, plumes, undertakers and mutes, although called 
a barbarous people they evince a simple and decent rever- 
sence for their dead; they have no bunial-grounds, or 
Snarble or granite cenotaphs, but they inter their defunct in 
decency’ and silonce ; pile large stques and boulders on the 
place of interment, cand place food and drink on the graves. 
For, three days they remain in retirement, then purify them- 
sclves by bathing and: shaving; aiter which, with regret, 
we name it—they have a big feast with all their friends, 
when the nearest of kin to the deveased, takes the dead 
one’s portion, and solemnly presents it to the “ manes’’ with 
the words, “Take and eat, you can do so no longer, once 
you were one of us, you are now no longer so; we come no | 
more to you, come you no moréto us.” After which they eat, 
drink, and are merry, perchance forget. A funeral costs from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 8; we presume this is priest’s fves, as the feast 
.is provided by the friends. After the foregone )articulars 
we need not enter into more close details’ It will be per- 
ceixtd that this primitive and sometimes called barbarous 
race, are not quite deficient in many excellent qualities, 
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THE THIBETANS. 


As the road into this interesting country is quite open fo 
the adventurogs traveller (the noarest route is through Bhoo- 
tan, Bat the one through Nepal is the one more generally 
chosen—though it is more cirenitous) and as many of its 
people are seen near the station bringing their cattle &e. to 
the market—a sfort notice of this “comparatively unknown. 
country, us well as of its inhabitants, may not be uninter. ‘ 
esting to our readers, 

‘ This country has long been governed from China, and 
Chinese soldiers are stationed in every important town, and 
comniand all the passcs on bath sides. There is sfid to bee 
little love lost hetween them and the *Thibetans—thowgh 
they are called in to assist at any agcresgion from the States 
this side Yvide the expedition from Nepal in 1792 as related 
jn Nepalese Chapter); #motimes, when too eneroaching, the 
natives bfeak out into open violence. On one occasion, dur- 
ing this century this hqypened. The two resident Chinese 
ambassadors at Lassa had made themselves specially disliked 
by their interference im matters not exactly within their 
. province, the result was, the assassination of the Thibetan 
governor who had frustrated the designs of the Chinese 
officials, A Thibetain soldier procured the head of the 
governor, placed it on a pike and rushed through the cityy 
calling on! his countrymen to revenge the cruel murder: | 
The people were #peedily roused, and arming themselves with . 
« pikes, and anything they could lay hands on, thronged towth® 
palace ef the ambassadors, and decapitated them at once— 
they then slew all the garrisons in the town and countgy 
around. War ensued between the to countries, bit though 
‘the Chinese were nog the tonqucrors, they again by treaties 
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segured the advantage, and small Chinese garrisons were 
stationed at every important point as they are to the present 
day. They command the whole of the military road‘ to 
Lassa ; through Taithsianlu, Lithang and the fertile province 
of Bathang on the Thibetdn borders, as well as the ‘passes 
this side. Thibet is divided into two portions, Upper and 
Lower. Upper Thibet, or Thibet Proper, of which Lassa is 
thé capital, is the extremely elevated plateau (from 15,000 to 
16,000 fect above the level of the sea). Lower Thibet sepa- 
rates the mountainous tract and Nepal, stretching to the 
eastward of the valley of Nepal from Upper or Thibet 
Proper. 

he Himalayan ranges o1. the east, south and west, pre- 
sent a triple line of defence and range tier above tier out of 
the plains of Indiy and the western provinces of China. 
They form so many steps, as it were, up to the lofty plateau 

which stretches away northwards until it reaches the feet of 
the Tien-shan, or mountains of Heaven, whose* summits 
buried in eternal snows, mark the nerthern limits of Thibet ; 
from these lofty mountain ranges which surround the eoun- 
try, spring the great rivers of India: the Indus, the Sutilej, 
the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, as also the two great water- 
ways of China: the Yang-tze-Keang, as well as the great 
Yellow River. 
« North of the snowy regions is the Dingcham province of 
.Thibet, it runs along the frontier of Sikkim, Bhootan and 
Nepal. In it rise ‘all the Himalayan rivérs, and its mean 
dleyation is between 15,000 and 15,500 feet. When looked 
upon from a greater altitude it appears a vast plain or 
meidén, with no forests, and but few trees or shrubs of any , 
deseriptioi—a real Socth-American prairie, without its 
grassy richness, it being both stetile and desolate: it is pos- 
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sible to travel for miles without rising or falling 3,000 faet, 
yet never descending below 14,000 feet, as the pages are 
seldom more than the elevation of the valleys, whereas in 
Sikkim, rises and descents of 6,000 and 9,000 feet are common 
in passing from valley to valley. There is scarcely a tree or 
shrub in the country—a little wheat, barley, turnips and 
other legumes are sparsely cultivated in the more sheltered 
valleys. The inhabitants, who differ from those of the more 
northern parts of Thibet (chiefly in color), being essentially a’ 
pastoral race, taking up, not their beds, but their flocks and 
herds; and walking, like the wandering Jew, ever onwards, 
downwards and upwards, as circumstances may dictate. 

The climate of the whole of*this clevation of Jand-locked 
plateau, is bleak and intensely cold; high ‘winds prevail dufting 
a greater, portion of the year, and the sow which begins to 
fall carly in the autumn, remains on the ground until April. 
elhe surface of the courfttry ts sandy» There being but few 
‘forests ahd trees, there is very little vegetable matter to 
Fertilize the earth-——(ga@r fuel even the droppings of the 
numerous herds are carefully collected—thereby rendering 
the soil still more sterile, and this with coal at their very 
feet). 

Hardy cereals are cultivated: wheat, barley, millet and 
peas are the principal crops, but the soil is so meagre, 
nothing yields plentifully. The staple produce is woolg 
yielded by’the shaw] goats and long-haired sheep ; salt, gold. 
dust, musk, y4k fails, hardy ponies, and numerous flocks and 
herds, but much of this is wasted for want of easy and safe 
commuhication. 

Mr. Cooper (whose cruel murder has lately caused so mugh 
regret) asserts, and this is cotrob@rated by othek writers, 
that the. Thibetdns “re d&scended from the aborigines of 
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China, and that they are identical with the race Meadu-tsze 
which @till peoples the mountainous districts. of Kweichow 
and Kwangse. Chinese historians say that the aboriginal 
tribes of China having been driven by the Clrinese into the 
modern province of Kansul, wandered westward and south- 
ward and eventually settled in large numbers in Thibet, 
leading then, as now, g nomadic life, and living on the pro- 
duce of their flocks and herds, getting in addition as much 
“as they.could from the ungrateful sterile soil. They first 
existed as separate tribes, and it was not for many cen- 
turies that thev were welded together under one government. 
This is supposed to have happened about A. D. 627 or 
A.D. 630. A king of Thilet married a Chinese princess 
and” shé induced her lord not only to change the mode of 
dress, and generallys 2ivilize the manners of the rude Thibet- 
ans, but also to force upon them ber religious convictions. 
She, had already by her: persuasionfand influence converted 
him to Buddhism, and sent envoys into India for"copies of 
the sacred writings. From that time ‘ Buddhism” became 
the State religion, and was grafted on their original Shama- 
nistic faith, becoming, necessarily, a mixture of pure Bud- 
dhism and rude magical worship. In 1209 Jenghiz Khag, 
who had conquered the neighbouring countries, incorporated 
Thibet in the great Mogul Empire, and subjugated the 
wountry by means of priestly influences, For priestly intlu- 
.ence read “ Lamas” and the whole history of the‘country is 
manifest. It is nevertheless an intercstify study to notice 
thee difference of belief; to observe the pure Buddhism 
grafted on old Pagan customs. The respect which is shown 
terthe dead by all true Buddhists has no place in the Thibetén 
mind; their corpses ar€ given to the beasts of the® field, 
the fowls of the air; in some parts of #he country, even cut 
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up and given to the dogs. Mareo Polo, and other traveJers 
even go so far as to assert that this nation originally prac- 
tised cannibalism. Many writers assert that pure canni- 
balism is evan now practised on the northern frontier of 
Burrhah. 

The accusations of cannibalism in old accounts are fre- 
quent, and Col. Yule in his notes on the travels of Marco 
Polo remarks on*many singular Thibetan practices which go 
far to «uccount for the above. In addition, a+ Hind? 
uccount of Thibet in the “ Asiatic Researches’ asserts thati 
“when one is killed in a fight, both parties rush forward 
arfd struggle for the liver.” This, accordmg to Dr. Rennie, 
arosé from a superstitious belief in its curative Propertics, 
not’ from any aetual cannibalism, in which statement many 
other writers concur. “Dr. Rennie wafnessed a somewhat 
similar practise at Pekin after an execution, “ certain large 

epith balls were steepedain the blood of the victim, and ‘under 
‘the nam& of blood-bread; sold as nicdicine for consumption 
and other diseases.” gy 

‘In the annals of the « Propagation de la foi,” it is said : 
“The Chinese executioners of M. Chapdelaine, a missionary 
who was killed in Yunan in our own times, were seen to eat 
the heart of the victim’’—and M. Huot, a missionary, recounts 
a case of apparent cannibalism he witnessed. Many other 
cases could be mentioned, but they all point, both in Chi 

‘and Thibet, to a belief in the curative powers of such articles 
of food. ° ; 

The real Thibetéin is not common round Darjeclhhg 
though we have seen them ; the specimens we have seen ‘were 
a wild, uncouth looking ee squarcly built, middle-syed, 
supyile, muscular, and hardy toa degree. Their features arc 
truly Mongolian ; we wer® told they had very good complex- 
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dong, but as the men scarcely, if ever, wash themselves and 
the women, when out of their houses, or travelling, .rub 
their faces over with a black sticky mess of coal tar-like 
consistency, it would be a difficult task to guess even what 
lies underneath ; we will therefore take on trust what travel- 
lers relate, viz., that they have complexions! ‘Themen wear 
pig-tails, or the hair long and flowing, as whim or fancy guides 
them ; they wear neither beard, whiskers no¥ moustaches ; re- 
moving with their tweezers every trace of hair on their faces. 
Their dress consists of a long thick blanket robe fastened 
round their waists by a leather belt, in which they stick iron 
or brass pipes, and to which they suspend their long knivés, 
chop stiexs, tobacco pouch, tweezers, tinder box, wooden 
cup,‘and many other uscful articles. This is the dress 
we have seen, but ve were informed that they have 
gala dresses of a particularly swell cut and make ; there 
are “ Poole’s’: among them even ; whe gala dress is a long 
cloth garment, girded with a red sash; red or purple 
cloth boots, and blue, or red tufted cap, bordered with 
black velvet, sometimes a red hat fringed is substi- 
tuted for the cap. The dress of the women is not 
unlike that of the men, for ordinary occasions the long robe, 
over which a short coat is put, they braid the hair into two 
tails, and the “ working bees’’ wear a small yellow conical cap 
qa their heads. The great ladies (for there are great ladies 
in Thibet as well as other parts of the world) wear velvet 
and silk robes of the same shape, but a ‘kind of coronet 
embruidered with pearls instead of the yellow conical cap; 
they also consider it more fashionable. to put on ari extra 
quantity of the black mess, being enamelled in black, instead 
of in whife, @ Ja Madaaie Rachel of unenviable notoriety. 
The ySorer women wear a broad gifdle of brass; the richer, 
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silver links formed into a very handsome chaletqine to which 
they hang their knives, scissors, needle-cases, &c.. Both 
men and women wear earrings, set with turquoises, as well 
as the s(uare amulet upon their necks and arms, the necks 
of the women are also loaded with strings of coral and brass 
beads intermingled with lumps of amber ; 1n the richer elasses, 
these are jewels. Their disposition generally is said to be 
jovial, their manflers pleasant, though they are easily excited. 
They. make capital soldiers, but are a very restless race? 
(except those residing in the capital and larger cities), they 
are constantly on the move, and their sufferings from cold in 
tHeir wanderings are fearful, in some of the worst passes, in 
the depth of wintcr, they havecven been known to“freeze a’ 
they stood leaning on their staves—thei? companions herry- 
ing on and leaving them to their fate. » 
Their method of paying respect to each other and to 
estrangers is even more®omical than. that of the Hottyntots 
*and som® other tribes, viz., of rubbing noses together. That 
of the Thibetins remjgds us of a London gamin, and Mark 
Twain’s wonderful horse, who would persist in scratching his 
right ear with his left hind leg—for it consists in taking off 
their hats, (so far so good) sticking out their tongues—and 
scratching their right ear; we should think that these three 
movements executed quickly one alter the other would have 
an eminently graceful effect! Both men and women a 

" very industrious, and in the larger cities follow the callings 
of spinning and®weaving, the men are said to make excellent 1 
pottery. The women, unlike their Asiatic sisters, ewjo? a 
large amount of liberty, going abroad when they like; per- 
hapa the reason for blackening their faces may be foung in 
this’: the varniah rendering them safe. if not polished ! 
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; Nwing to the sterile, stony nature of the eountry, its steep 
ascents. and descents intersected by rushing torrents and 
rapid deserts, and paucity of ground fit for agricultural pur- 
poses (any height in Thibet short of being lost,in the clouds 
is called a plain or level road), very little wheat or iiee is 
grown ; black barley upon which many of them almost live, 
is the principal product of their fields. Animal food, yaks, 
sheep, game and fish are eaten when prodarable, but yaks 

‘and sheep are too valuable as beasts of burden to be aten 
in common, their rich milk is also a plentiful addition to 
the menage, they drink it either fresh or as curds. They 
utilize their old worn out yaks by cutting up the flesh, diy- 
ing it in the sun and making a kind of jerked beef of it 
which is eaten raw, large quantities of this are taken with 
thom on their travels, 

Mines of precious and other metals are known to exist, 
scatigred up and down, the countr;. Some of them are, 
worked, but in a very clumsy manner, scarcely paying the 
cost of production. eat 

Lassa, the capital, is a large city, somewhere about fwo 
leagues in circumference ; it contains a mixed population 
of Thibetans, Chinese, Bhooteas and other border — tribes, 
and Musalmans from Cashmere. Father Hue estimated 
the population at about 60,000. Lassa is supposed 

mean “The Land of Spirits” It is laid out in 
streets. The houses are two and three stories bigk, built of : 
stone, brick or mud, and white-washed or r@d-washed to dis- 
tractéon, like the houses in Holland ; they are said to be as 
dirty inside as they are clean-looking outside, real «vhited 
sepgichres. It contains the largest and handsomest Bud- 
dhist temptes in the entire coustry ; around the city there are 
beautéful gardens and fine trees. 
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About a mile north of the town stands the palace of the | 
Delai Lama, the spiritual head, not only of Thibet, but of | 
great part of Hastern Asia, who worship Buddha. It is 
erected on a rygged hill and is surrounded by temples; the 
centré one rich with gold, overlooks the rest and is the 
special abode of bliss of this powerful human divinity. Two 
avenues of stately trees give access to it from the city, which 
are always thronged with pilgrims cofning and going from 
all parts of the Buddhistic world, some humble, weary-worn, 
travel-stained and on fovt, others with outsiders and atten- 
dants in gorgeous attire, riding gaily bedizened and capari- 
sorted horses. | 

The number of monasseries scattered ovtr — the’ 
country is something immense, in Lagsa alone theres are 
twelve, in which reside over 20,000 moyks (there are nun- 
neries also in almost the same proportion). Turner’, the 
jndefatigable traveller taroughout Tartary and Thibet, syeaks 
of 2,500"in one monastery and 2/000 and 4,000 in others 
which he visited, residppt and itinerary. Georgi the Ita- 
lial traveller and missionary, speaks of a group of convents 
at a place called Brephung between Lassa and Nepal, which 
was said to contain 10,000 inmates. At the time of his 
journey between these two countries (A. D. 1700) they 
still contained over 5,000 monks including attendants. 

Dr. Campbell gives a list of twelve convents in the vicinity 
‘of Lassa, -onc, of which contained 7,500 inhabitants. In the, 
great monastery wt Lassa called Labrang, they shew a copper 
kettle holding more than 100 buckets, which was usad vo 
make tea daily fpr the Lamas performing the temple ser- 
vice ; we don’t fora moment doubt the truth of this stogy ; 
but we must confess wa wouldelike go sce that coyper kettle. 
Their mpde of makipg tear would scarcely, be to our tasse wa 
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opgne :--A piece of the compressed brick is knocked off, 
heate into powder, and boiled ina kettle yntil the liquid 
looks red ; “salt is then added, and after the effervescence 
which it causes has subsided, and the fluid ig nearly black, 
milk with any quantity of butter is poured in, and itt then 
becomes a dish fit for a king, or to be poured into the sink. 

Statues, bells, vascs used in the temple worship are 
made in many towns, both in Thibet and Turtary, and we are 
told at Birmingham also, which we can quite believe without 
putting any strain upon ourselves, and considering there are 
over four hundred millions of Buddhists in the world, we 
should think this manufacture a most profitable one. We 
‘ence redd of a statue of Buddha manufactured in a erty of 
Tartary. called Talot-hoor, and intended as a present to the 
Grand Lama—which was of so gréat a size that it formed 
a load for six camels, it was cast ey and afterwards 
soldared together. - 

There are certain classes of Lamas taught in the 
monasteries such handicraft as tha manufacture of clothes 
of all kinds, boots, hats &c, Others manage the refreshment 
department, and are learned in the ways of cooking, baking, 
scrubbing and cleaning. ) 

Printing and transcribing books (the latter beautifully 
executed) is the occupation of another class—as also the mak- 
eng of the magical cups from the human thigh bone, the flutes, 
whistles &c. used in their worship. .The Lamas are also doc-° 
‘tors and conjurors (not jugglers of course).* The practice of 
rhin.conjuring is universal in Thibet (we should think they 
wanted its softening effects sometimes). -Col. Yulv says, 
that the word denoting the art of rain-conjuring (for it is 
an art, ahd artful dodge we doubt not) has passed* into 
modern Hindustani for conjuring‘n geperal (7. ¢., féddé and 
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jadigiré,) and that by an odd freak in the history of words 
jadighar, “The conjuring house,” . has come ,to ty the 
name by which a Free-Mason’s Lodge is riety knowi 
in India. , 

The animals most uscful to the Thibetins are the sheep, 
yaks and big mastiff dogs, all used as beasts of burden. The 
sheep are strange- ‘looking animals—they are tall, long- legged 
and Roman-nosed, very ugly to look at, almost worse to eat, 
but spleridid beasts of burden: when on the road, each car- 
ries about 40 lbs. of salt done up in two leather bags, slung on 
either side and secured by a band going over the chest, and 
another round the loins, so that they cannot slip off when 
going up or down hill, They abe as tame, as dogs, and travel 
twelve miles a day up and down hill, with the greatest dase, 
traversing stecp or rocky ground like go és. 

The yaks, yoats and dpgs are also utilized in the same 
way, the former carryinty about 250-tbs. of salt; also many of 
the household utensils, pots,’ pans, kettles, stools, churns, 
bamboo vessels, &., &cv» The latter carry loads apportioned 
to their size. Some of the dogs are magnificent auinals, 
huge, bull-headed, black, or dun-colored mastiffs. They are 
splendid sentinels, and are taught to guard the camping 
grounds at night most effectually. The yak is a handsome 
bison-like animal possessed of great strength and hardiness ; 
they can walk 20 miles a day bearing bags of salt and rice, 
slung on their backs, and planks of pine wood arranged on 
either side. They have (that is the domesticated kind) large 
beautiful eyes, spreading horns, long silky black hair, and giignd 
bushy ‘tails, blatk is their prevailing color, but red, dun, 
parti-colored, and white are also to be seen. They browse on 
almost any kind of grass or herbs tly can find at the differ- 
ent elevations they idhabié. In winter Lelow 8,000 fedt, in 
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guemeér up to 17,000 feet. The yak to the fiomad Thibetén 
is*whet the bamboo is to the Bengali. Their hair is spun 
into ropes and woven into a covering ior their tents. The 
bushy handsome tail finds a ready market al through the 
East as ‘‘ chowries” or fly-flappers, the handles of “which 
consist of their horns ; they are playmates for their children 
when young, carry the heaviest burdens in middle age, and 
are made into jerked heef as before said, when old and use- 
* less otherwise ; their skins form useful coverings; and even 
their bones are ground and sprinkled over the fields to 
fertilize them. 

They are sometimes ridden, but we believe that is a fire- 
“some achievement, as they will only go quietly when led by 
a stroig hand. The Grand Lama has a stud of these 
animals. e : 

Their progenitor, the Wild Yak or Bison, is the largest 
native animal in Thibet, it is a wilt, fieree, untameable and 
formidable amnunal, and until late years has only been knowtt 
by vague accounts. IJt has, howevwy, always according to 
native accounts (Thibetan) been very much feared for its 
untameable fierceness. They say “it kills with its horns, by 
its kicks, by treading under foot, and by tearing with its - 
teeth,” and also, that when it has knocked a man down it 
skins him from head to heels by licking him with its 
Giongue. ; 
. Dr. Campbell of Darjeeling renown states, that it was 
said to be four times the size of the ddémestic yak. The 
hoyas are sometimes three Feet long, and of immense girth ; 
they are handed round full of strong drixnk‘at the festivals 

of Thibetan grandees. 

Dr. Jefdon (Mammak of Yndia, p. 500) gives the dimen- 
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He also states that Capt. Smith of ie Bengal Army 
who had travelled in western Thibet, told bim that he had 
shot many wild yaks in the neighbourhood of the Mansa- 
rawar Lake, and that he measured a bull that was 18 hands 
high, z. e. G feet. All that he saw were perfectly black. 
He spoke to the fierceness of the animal—and very narrowly 
escaped with his life from an attack onee made upon him. 

There is also another formidable wild animal to be found! 
in this country, that is the gigantic wild sheep—they-are 
very long- legged, stand &s high as a calf gand have immense 
horns. They are seldom pecn below an altitude of 14,000 Feet, 
except when driven by mow, and DD. summer prefer analti- 
tude of 18,000 fect. 

Dr. Gamphell and Topker who studied the domestic ways 
_ and manners of the Thibetdns, deseribe them as being 
amiable and kind to cach other, fond of their children and 
though not cruel to their wives, keeping them up to the 
mark in the matter of work. 

Some of the women they saw were shrill-voiced viragos 
and the men seemed to stand in considerable awe of them ‘j 
‘others, the younger ones, were smiling and good-tempered, 
seemingly on e.scellent terms with themselves and their 
owners. Polyandry which is practised commonly amron¢ 
them, bas doubtless been induced by the difficultics of living, 
the almost impossibility of feeding adequately any but, a 
limited number of pegple. he vgual practice tkroughout 
Thibet i$ for two, ¢hreey or four brothers in a bhousyhold 
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to, marry one wife, (we wonder if they agree as well as 
the plurality the other side in Utah), they all reside in 
the house ‘together and the children horn are coxsidered 
common property. The hard life and exposure tells greatly 
upon them, and they live to no great age. Thoug's pro- 
fessed Buddhists aud dominated over by the lazy Lama 
priests, their religion is as we have said a mixture of old 
nomadic superstitions’ and Buddhistie behef. In the first 
- part of this article we have spoken of their want of reverence 
for the dead, in addition to what we enumerated, we may add 
that if on the march, and one of their number dies, they 
simply pitch his remains down the nearest khud, not tro ab- 
‘ling theinselves with any funcr al ceremonies whatever. - The 
only respect shewu 1s in the ease of deceased Lamas, ou whom 
are performed the rites of cremation (w> suppose that is 
becafise in the other cascs of their poorer brethren’s death, 
wood is a commodity too valuabldé-to be wasted). Those 
anong them, however, Lamas or poor tillers of the-soil, and 
tenderers of cattle, who dic of small-pox are éarefully buried 
in the carth—they having a profound belief in the effiddcy 
of getting away from unpleasant things, or putting them 
out of sight. 

In Darjeeling and on the roads leading into Sikkim, 
parties of Thibetans with their belongings, children, dogs, 
yaks, sheep, &c., &, may be met with, bringing salt 
and other produce of the country into the Darjeeling: 
market. ‘The ragged dirty Lama mendicast (called Phud) 
if also frequently to be met with. They wear black 
masks with cowrie shells for eyos, and dance (at the word 
bucksheesh) a kind of toe and heel shuffle, heavy and lugu- 
brious to © degree, singipg at.the same time a quaint mono- 
tonows melody, ang playing on ansodd shaped kind ef violin 
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With three strmgs, really a melody and not the nasal pio- 
longed howl of a Bengali Primo tenore or Baritorg. A 
small bdy, a mass ofsrags usually, but not uncouth or ‘unin- 
teresting, collects the alms, and we have noticed, shows 
decideilly as penetrating a mind as any young London gamin, 
instinctively addressing himself to the soft and benevolent 
looking, and cunningly avoiding the sententious or cynical ; 
at the same time kzeping a sharp look dut for native “ bobby” 
round the corner—who himself keeps an eye on the possi- 
bility of “ Commissioner” or “ Magistrate Sahib” passing ; if 
perceived in the distance, “bobby” austerely gives the prder 
to move on, otherwise he enjoys himself as do all the 
Lepchas, Limboos, Bhooteas ard other idlers in the’ neigh- 
bourhood, for strange as it may appear in this out-of-the-way 
station as in citie at home, no sooner is there the prospect 
of some amusement to be had, or a row ‘perceived to be on 
the tapis, than from sonewhere around, above, below, a crowd 
zs assembzed in the twinkling of an eye; and at “ bobby’s” 
magic-wand, disperses as quickly. 

for an exhaustive account of this interesting people and 
country, we would recommend our readers to study Col. 
Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, Dr. HWooker’s Himalayan 
Journal (Vol. 2ud) as well as the articles in the Asiatic 
Researches, and Dr. Campbell’s account, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


nee 


GAME AND WILD ANIMALS. 


‘There ig not an abundance of any kind of game in the 
hilly district ; musk-decr and bears are found on the higher 
spurs, amd oceasionally’ leopards. The Sarmbur decr is found 

“ on the lower ranges, and a few elephants and tigers in the 
Terai just above the plains. In the Jalpaigun division, 
tigers, rhinoccroses, buffaloes, leopards, bears,red stag, sambur 
deer, and wild hog abound, a lew wolves are also seen. * 
‘The ame found in the Terai district is hare, jungle-fowl, 
peacock, partridge, snipe, woodcvock, wild duck, wild geese, 
and green pigeon. Jn Darjecling a téw sna’cs and vipers are 
to bé seen, we believe, though we never came Across any 
ourselves. Theinevitable pariah dos; jackal and crow, make 
night andmoru hideous here, asin the plains. There ere also ar 

' immense number of lizards, scorpiops, centipedes and a small 
brown insect somewhat resembling the latter, but qite 
harmless, with this peeuliarity that on a touch they roll 
themselves into 4 ball so bard and round, one might abnost 
play marbles with them. fleas and flies of varied size 
and jntensely rapacious nature, enforce notice by their 
‘too pressing attentions, in which they are not at all dis- 
criminating, attacking alike “the gentle and the simple’” 

\ and in every possible way defying all mcastres taken to cir- 
cumvent them. Locusts and wild-honey are also natural 
ts 
products, whether found singly or tugether «ve are not pre- 
pared to assert; we can, however, certify that the one is 
greatly superior to the other. There is also the Peepsa, a 
mini te insect thafabounds in the-valleys on the river banks, 
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and looks no laryer than a black speck floating before the, 
eyes. Its nature is eminently blood-thirsty, and i size 
most disproportionate to its bite, for so irritating is it, that 
the unlucky w ght stung by it, can only relieve his feelings 
by havihg recourse to the most violent language, and animals 
are almost driven mad, rushing into any water near at hand 
to rid themselves of this virulent peat, 

Thibet and Bhoovan ponies are brought into the station at 
certain seasons for sale, some young and completely un- 
trained, others broken in (as they call it), but which has 
had the largest share in the breaking-in, nature vr education, 
it were hard to determine, as their habits are the reverse of 
tractable or gentle. 


CHAPTER X. 


ee nendamenenmeead 





é 
Rtvek Syst emM—AMimERALS—MouNTAINS. 


The principal rivers are the Teesté and Mahdnada, which 
with their numerous afilucnts, form the main drainage of the 
country. 

The Tresta takes its rise in Chalinin Lake in Thibet ; it 
is also said to have another source below Kanchinjanga in 
Independent Sikkim. After passing through and draining 
Independent Sikkinn, it touches the British District of Dar- 
jecling on its northern frontier, marking the boundary between 
Darjeeling and Sikkim for some distance, till it receives the 
waters of the Great Ranjit, when it turns to the south, ana 
after fi8wing through the-hill portion of the District, posses 
through Jalpaiguri a1] Rangpur Districts, and-tinally Lalls 

8 
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gnfo the Brahmdputra below Bagwa in Rangpur. It hada 
cours/ of u»wards of 90 miles. The principal tributaries of 
the Teesta within Darjceling, on its Jefu bank, are the Rang- 
chu, which falls into it on the northern boundar,, and the Ao/z, 
which flows through the north-eastern part of the District; and 
on its right bank, the Great Ranj/t, which after lowing through 
Independent Sikkim, jqins the Teesté on the northern boun- 
dary of the District. The banks of the Lees are precipi- 
tous’; its bed is rocky in the hills and sandy in the plains. 
The summits of its banks are clothed with forests of Sal 
and other trees. It is not fordable within Darjeeling Dis- 
trict af any time of the yvar. It is a magnificent stream ; 
a vide along the banks of the Zeesté through the Darjeeling 
hills, from Sivak at the base of the mountains, upwards to 
the confluence of tee river with the Great Ranjit on the 
houndary of the District, well repays a lover of the pietu- 
resque. : " 
The Mehdanada has its source near Mahaldirém bil, 
After leaving the hills, it forms “"1e boundary line between 
the Tarai and Jalpaiguri to Phansideva, in the extreme south- 
east of the district. After leaving Darjecling the dahanada 
passes through Purneah and Matdah and finally falls into 
the Ganges at Godagari, just with the borders of the Raj- 
shahi District. I{s banks are sloping and in the lower part 
of the Zorar, cultivated: in the hills they are covered with 
“trees and jungle. The bed of the river is rocky or sandy, 
erccording as it flows through the hills or plains. There is a 
& sdrange peculiarity about this river: soon after it emerges 
from the hills it loses itself in the sandy soll, and onFy appears . 
yain after a distance of four miles or thereabouts, but this 
phesomenon is only scen diiring the cold season. The river 


\ ordable only uring the coldSweatker. 
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Whe Great Ranjit enters the Darjeeling District from tie » 
west, and formsea part of the northern boundayy, ff. wing 
from west to east unfl it joins the Teesta. This river is not 
navigable, being purely a mountain stream. Its affluents 
are the Ranque, the Little Ranjit and the Hammen, these meet 
it above its junction with the Zeesfé. Its banks are shelving 
and covered with forest or Jungle. ,, Its bed is stony or 
sandy as it flows through hill or plain, like the AfLahdnada. 

The: Rémman takes its rise in the Singalila rangé, which 
forms the western boundary of the district, separating it from 
Nepal. It tirst touches Darjeeling in the catrenic north. west 
of the District, whence it flowsatong the northern boyndary - 
from west to east until it falls into the Gyeaé Ranjit. Its 
bed is also stony or rocky, and it is not Tordable at any time 
of the year a & 

The Chota or Little Ranjit takes its rise under the Singa- 
l#a mountains on the borders of Nep: i, and eventually falls 
ifto the Qreat Ranjit ou its right bank. Its bed is the 
same as all the other river , but if is fordable in the dry and 
cold months in many plaees. These last named rivers have 
several tributaries, but they are little more than mountain 

‘streams. 

The next large river isthe Belésua, which takes its rise 
at Jagat Lepcha, a few miles to the south-west of the station 
of Darjecling. When it enters the Tarai it divides into two | 
streams, one, called the New Bulésun, which branches off 
and joins the Mahiaada on its neht bank just below Sili« 
guri; the original, the Old Balisun, coutinues its’ eowe: 
southward until ft passes out of the Tarai into the Purpeah 
district. The new channel is said to have been formed some 
thirty yearg azo by the Mechs damming up the streams fer the 


purposes oe fala: This river has mnany Mer ‘thutaries btn 
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‘int the hills and in the plains. It can be forded at several 
place’ in the cold and dry months. 

The Mcchi takes its rise in the Lingallah range, on the 
Nepal fronticr. It marks the -vestern boandary of the 
district from its source, flowing in a southerly course till it 

" Pysses into the Purneah district. The river is fordable 
throughout the year except immediately after hoavy rains. 

There are also two other tolerably large rivers; the Roli, 
a tributary of the 7eestd, mto which it falls again after tak- 
ing a south-westerly course, and the Jaldhaka, which marks 
the vastern boundary of the hilly tract which 1b separates 

. from the Bhootan State, acd also from the western Dooars 
‘within the Jalpaiguri district. There are two small lakes in 
the district, one lies about six miles south-west of Hope Town, 
-the other (called Ramfa/) is a fow miles’ cast of the Teesté 
and is 550 yards long by 200 yards broad. 
‘ oe t P 


MINERALS. 


Tron and copper are found ara a little is manufaciured 
by the natives, but in a primitive and perfunctory manner. 
Coal exists in many places throughout the district; it was 
first pointed out by Dr. Hooker, who called the attention 
of the Bengal Government to it so far back as 1849. Since 
, then the seams &c. have been carefully explored by members 
.of the Geological Survey, but no use has hitherto been 
' made of the knowledge gained. Lime is obtained by burning 

calcareous turfa, and quarries of this'stone are worked. 
Tae turta rock is nearly all pure carbonate of lime. It is 
found near the new cart road in Darjeeling, and in several 
water- eqnrses a few miles from the plains, also on the east 
pank of the Mahdnada, as well as in many as places in 
ang around the, aistrict, 
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MOUNTAINS. | 

The following discription is taken from Dn He \ker’s 
Himalayan Journal, page 386, vol. 2nd. 

“The main features o: Sikkim are Kanchinjanga, the 
loftiest measured mountain in the world.* ™ Mes in its 
north-west corner, and rises 28,178 fect above the level] of 
the sea. An immense spur, sixty miles long, stretches south 
from Kanchinjanga to the plains of India. It is ¢alled 
the Singalila ranve, and separates Sikkim from east Nepal ; 
the waters from its west bauk flow into the Tambar, and 
these from the east into the Great Ranjit, a feeder of the 
Toesté. Between these two jlacter rivers is 3 secord spur 
from Kanchinjanga ter minating’in Tendong 

"The eastern bounday y of Sikkim, oe it ‘ftom 
Bhootan,'s formed by the greater part .f the Chola revg 
which stretches south *rom the immense mountain. of 
Vankia 28,176 fect high, 50 miles E. N. EK. of Kanchin- 
janga. Where the frontier approaches the plains of India, 
the boundary line folly #s the course of the Teesta and 
Rangpu, one of its feeders, flowing from the Chola range. 
This range is much loftier than Singalila, 

“The Dankia mountain though five thousand feet lowee 
than Kanchinjanga, is the culminating point of a much 
more extensive and elevated mountain mass. It throws off 
an immense spur from its north-west face, waich runs first : 
west and then south-west to Kanchinjanga, forming the 
watershed of all tne remote sources of the Teestéa. This 
spur has a mean elevation of from 18,000 to 19,600 fcat, 


and several of its peaks rise much higher. bg eae 
“y 


* Exeept Mount Everest “n the Népal Bills which has anf Altinde 
of 29,002 febt. Dr. Hooke; wrot® the above before this was ascertained, 
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Sikkim consists of a mass of mountdinéis spurs, forest 
elfid yy» to 12,000 feet. There are no flat valleys or plains 
in the whole country, no lakes, or preiipices of any conse- 
quence below that elevation, anl few or wo bare slopes, 
although the latter are uniformly steep. 

“Viewed from a distance on the plains of India, Sikkim 
présents the appearance—common to all mountainous coun- 
tries—of consecutive parallel ridges, witch run east and 
west. These are all wooded, and are backed by a beautiful 
range of snowy peaks, with ovcasional breaks in the fore- 
mos ranges‘ through which the rivers delouch~ Any view 
of the*Himalayas, especiafe at a distance suflicicnt for the 
retnote. snowy peaks to be sen overtopping the outer ridges, 
is, “however, rare, from the constant deposition of the 
vapours over the forest-clad rangis duritg the greater jurt 
of fae year, and the hasiness af the dry atmosphere of the 
plains inthe winter menths. + § 

“« At the end of the rains, when the south-cast monsoon 
has ceased to blow with constancy, views arc obtained some- 
times from a distance of nearly two hundred miles. rom 
the plains the highest peaks subtend so small an angle, that 
they appear hke white specks very low on the horizon, 
tipping the black lower and outer wooded ranges, which 
always rise out of a belt of haze, and probably from the 
density of the, lower stratae of the atmosphere jnever seem 
to rest on the visible horizon.” 

As we have before remarked, scenery yore sublime, more 
stipendpus, more charming, more varied, both of mountains, 
hills, valleys, and rivers, could not well be inagined. Even a 
parti. survey of these beauties of nature would well repay 
tha¢raveller for all his«toil and trovwble. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ScTrooLs, &¢. 


‘The climate of Darjeeling is so” admirably adapted for 
children, that the establishment of Schools for the education 
of the sons and daughters of Europeans and East Iydians 
wi. contel, ; lates as far back as 1812. The ao ventas of 
ha, ing ine schools in such a,, plendid cimate, and within 
now so easy a distance of Calcutta, can scarecly be over-reted? 
St. Pavs’s ENDOwED Scnoon was stdrted in Calsut‘a in 
184% rand removel to ifarjccling in 1864. Its affajrs are 
managed by a Committee of gentlemen, all, or most, of “yndm 
are resident in Caleuttay Its situation is superb; one of the 
best sites in the neighbourhood, its grounds are extcnsive 
and laid out in great taste, if ha: the most English park- 
like appearance of Qny.esvate in the station, and commands 
views of the whole of Darjeeling, The sanitary arrange- 
ments are under the inmediate supervision and control o” 
the. Civil Surgeon of Darjecling; the health of the boys we 
know from personal knowledge to be execllent, and the 
domestic arrangements are v.. 7 Liberal seale. , The School i> 
‘ealeulated to accommodate 120 scholars, but there are not 
more than fifty Jay-scholars and boarders at present ; there 
ean, however, Be no doubt but that when its useful ness, 
admirable interral arratigements, and efficient staff are better 
known, it will become ¢he school for Bengal. 
The head-master is R, , Carter, Fsq., b, A, Queet! wef ‘ol. 
lege, ‘Oxford. 
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end eMaster, H. Birch, Esq., King’s Colle, e, Lonw. , | 

neW eScott, Esq., B. A., Calcutta Unive sity, oe 

The charges are very moderate, being ‘onl y Rs. 10 ver men- 
sem for day-scholars, and Rs. 25 fcr boarders. 

The Diocrsan Grats’ Scrroon was established in 187 5, and 
. already making great; progress under the excellent manage- 
méut of Miss Cordue (from Cainville, Mussooree). The pre- 
sent house not being large enough, arrangements are in 
progress to provide more extensive premises, (we believe that 
a most excellent and healthy site has been pbianed): The 
charges are Its. 10 to Rs. 16 per mensem for Jay-. holars, aid 
for boanlars Rs. 25 )per men. ym. We can personally testif., to 
theadmirable manner in ehich both young and old are 
caret for. The resident Civil Surgeon vf the station, under 
whose«medical control the School is, is not2d for his pk sno g 
carw und judicious supervision, That young children should 
be sent to School at allin the plaias, when such an adinit- 
able institution and healthy place is open to them, is a 
matter of wonderment The journey now to Darjeeling 
costs so little (by the new Railway Ine), and the place takes 
so little time to reach, it cannot be doubted, when its 

erits are more fully known, but thatit will bécome the most. . 
popular of hill Schools, 

The Carnotic Boarprna and Day Sexoon (Loretto 
(House) also receives young, . Taules on extremely moderate 
terms. Report speaks highly of its admirable internal manage- 
ment, and qf the devoted attention of the Lady Superioress 
anda her ,assistants. We do not know .xactly on what 
terms it receives pupils, but believe they ar slightly higher 
thaw’ These of the Protestant, Girls’ School. 

Thee a Governmuat Hoarding, School for Bhonteas, 
Lepd vas &e. pres/led over by a Hindoo master, but we 
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‘vere informe’ there were few students on the reoister, it 
being fouad exti-mely difficult to restrain the bors from 
their ¥ »mad habits ; the 7 being constantly in che . sbit of 
takin,, French leave at every available opportunity, on the 
plea -hat they wanted tu sce their fathers, mothers, sisters or 
Wives. 

There are several primary Schools in the district u .der 
the energetic management of the Rev. Mr. Macfarlane of 
the Presbyterian Mission—we were informed there were over 
25 schools averaging 600 to 700 pupils, one of which is a 
gos” se, >0] presided over by Miss Macfar'ane who has 
d. 1¢ most devoted work in vc district. 

We believe it is very hard work to induce the Lttle Till 
boys to come to school, and when there vo remain any time, 
th Hill childrer being employed almost as soon as they can 
toddle uo look after the goats and shvop, or to assit user 
yarents on the tea-pla~tations. The Nepalese do not at ail 
apprecia’e the blessings of education, more particularly with 
respect to girls; if may be that they fear their becoming in- 
do-trinated with ’‘1c “ ..oman’s rights’? movement. They 
only allow the boys to aequire une merest elements of the 
three R’s ou wiey are not likely to imitate their ambition . 
brethren of the plains, with whom che acquirement ol a 
B. A. or M. A. degree is the summit of human felicity. 
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CHAPTER Xi. 


L’ ENVOY. 


Our task is now completed, and we venture to expregs a 
hope that it may not have been in vain. We trust that the 
many advantages Darjecling possesses over many other hill 
stetions on this side of India, for quict, health ata s-atreo- 
ment, ent wulcs we have cn “eavoured to place before , ar 
rea ors, way result in turning the balance of the scale of 
doul; in some minds when undecided where to spend their 
holidays, be it for a fortnight, a 1. onth, or for the whole 
sean, When we commenced writing our impressions of 





the piace, the new Railway—the Northern Bengal—was only 
open as far as Jalpaiguri ; but now it is tinished so far as to 
permit of the running of mail and goods train as far as 
‘Siliguri at the foot of the hills, !o wh ha passenger tar- 
riage is attached, by wlich weans, the traveller can proceed 

‘uite through frove Sealdeh, the only breaa UO yg at Da- 
muokdeah where the Ganges has to be crossed to Sara, 4 
short journey, rather agrecable than otherwise. Arrived +t 
Siligun, be can rest as long as ".e finds it expedient. We 
have both heard and read travellers’ abuse of the dik hunga- 
low at this station, but, without bias or pre‘udice, we think 
it qrite unyalled for. It seems to us tLat cists’ and other 
travellers all ove~ the world are now-a-days so used to luyu- 
‘rion. . ‘ans of transit, that se .e simplicity, combined with 
clean. and the ¢ diary .eces: ries of civilized exissence, 
exit. nothing bi, gruabling a“ discontent, moking no 
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allowances for the impo sibility of keeping rcst-bousus 
this descrip.‘on like the saloons and cabins of the 4 “ar LO. 
Stean ers, &. Shou)’ the traveller, however, be pre,udiced, 
and. iclinec to make mountains out of mole hills, he 
will ‘soon have the alternative of sleeping in a bougalow 
(now in course of construction) in connection with Kglner 
and Co.’s Refreshment Rooms at this Static- ‘4 ¢ urse, 
therg will be an immense difference in the charges, but that 
is nev'y anything to grumblers, ch dear no. From Sili- 
vi there is a choice of tonga, (by the longer brt more 
gictures tc art-road) pony vr palki (!.ough Panh ou 
and up the more precipitous narrow pathways (desueed in the 
beginning of our book) to Kurseong ; where at that admi- 

" ‘otel, the “Clarendon,” he can ‘omfortably pass the 
m,,%t,—to proeced sta. ‘evht through to Darjeeling 1s very 
unad isable, and very few attempt it,—and on the following 
morning, or when it most pleases him, continue his . eufe to 
‘his journey’s end. VW" must again remind the touri.t that 
there is no hotel proper at Darycenng; that it is absolutely 
necessare * him to have made Jomestie e~rangements 
beforehand, either at the boarding-bh + ienuoned, or | 
taking on hire a bungalow ‘or as long as he ~ ., , -"™ se 
staying ; there are a few hone» to be let for the season, 
but not.- ya?” oa 18 only an elevation -* 
feet, ant if tac person seeking a change is 
strongly adv..e the stay of a fow days at this 
station’, to get u. .¢ measure acclimat’ 
be will receive the very best attenti ~ - 
irate, and the menay most superior. 

“Tue oximivy ‘9 Calen’’ “ 

taggou, that we fe. : 

the ‘Superiority ++ 
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, a. “citchers.” We can but a 1 that “ as ig avail. 
ab.e to shose who may wish for it an? there °s no paucity 
of amusements: at stated times hc e are the usugl hill 
station games, v7z. pony races, shooting and til‘ing mnches, 
a&e., i. Which fatter, ladies as well as gentlemen join, and 
“OTS sensibly so <1y we, despite any hypercriticisms of male 
or ae C--ndys in or out of “society.” There, is also 
a jucicious leaven of Assembly balls, (th. Assembly ” goom 
Jovr was described to us as something heavenly to dance 
upon), nrivate theatricals, amateur concerts, ridiliy parties 
ae, ‘> say neta > of the genial hospitalities o* tue obtah 
bery cucuig the season, also of many of the surrounding 
tea-plauters. The evening Badminton,ic an excellent institu- 
tion: the players at that and Lawn Tennis, are enn ts 
and inuefatigable. Withal there is ~ ‘genial heartiness * V:- 

vading the social atmosphere ; a kind of “ let-every-ove-do- 
as-they -lixe-but-leave-me- alone” kind of fecling, which a 
sensib’e peorle will constitute a great, *harrr 

A constant round of fasunonable wuirl aud excitement i 18 
not the pervading cha teristic of the station, ~>'ther hats, 


sonnets, nor ree. 777 


lresses need be imported from Paris ; 
bot - > 2 ‘4 draw attention «1s before, to the necessity of 
good sound English-made ...cts, voth for ladies and gentle- 
+hiek ulsters and pate, wo. ¢’ c6; <'* a2 cloth 
nabits, and umbrellas that wal stead some 
aot delusive attenuated skeleto .s. mére orna 
“1 And aboveall, we — .a warn intending 
‘ce bucking, jibbing and shying ponies 

lentiful supply -in Dar nga 
‘gs hard. Av urd to yy 

? heartily re . 

pokens (nin 
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